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Abstract: In this article I argue that the distinguishing feature of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava discourse of bhakti is its function as a discourse of embodiment, 
which the early Gaudiya authorities deploy in the service of their ‘theology of 
superordination’ in order to accomplish three ends. First, they deploy their 
discourse of divine embodiment to establish the supremacy of the Gaudiya 
bhakti-sastra over the jfiana-marga propounded by the exponents of Advaita 
Vedanta and the yoga-marga promulgated by the exponents of Patafijala 
Yoga. Second, through their creative appropriation of the rhetoric of rasa 
from Indian aesthetic theories, they reimagine the bhakti-marga and establish 
a hierarchy of modes of devotional relationship that distinguishes the embod- 
ied aesthetics of bhakti promulgated by the Gaudiya Sampradaya from other 
forms of bhakti propounded by competing Vaisnava schools. Third, through 
the development of a unique repertoire of meditative practices, they re-vision 
meditation as the central devotional method in the advanced phases of the 
Gaudiya regimen of sadhana-bhakti and utilise a variety of discursive strat- 
egies to distinguish the Gaudiya meditative practices that are integral to 
bhakti-yoga, the yoga of devotion, from the meditation techniques associated 
with astanga-yoga, the eight-limbed Yoga of Patafijali, and with other rival 
traditions. 


The Bhagavata Purana, the consummate textual monument to Krsna bhakti, pro- 
vides an account of its own origins in which it represents itself as the culminating 
achievement of the sage Krsna Dvaipayana Vy4sa’s life." Vyasa is celebrated in the 
Bhagavata as the greatest of all rsis (seers), who, like the ancient rsis who cognised 
the Vedic mantras, was endowed with the faculty of divine sight (divya caksus) and 
unerring vision (amogha-drs) through which he knew the past, present, and 
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future.” This supreme rsi among rsis is acclaimed as Veda-Vyasa, the ‘divider of the 
Veda’, who divided the primordial Veda into four distinct parts in Dvapara Yuga in 
order to facilitate its preservation and understanding and to promote the per- 
formance of the Vedic sacrifices. He is also credited with composing the great epic, 
the Mahabharata, and compiling the principal Puranas. In recounting the story of 
its own origins, the Bhagavata Purana emphasises that even though Vyasa had 
accomplished these great literary feats, had mastered the Vedas, and had attained 
realisation of Brahman, he did not feel fulfilled. While Vyasa was lamenting his 
lack of fulfillment, the celestial rsi Narada approached him and explained to him 
that although he had attained mastery of all knowledge, jfiana, and was adept in 
the practice of yoga, his heart was not satisfied because he had not yet sung the 
praises of Krsna, the supreme Bhagavan, and extolled the glories of bhakti, devo- 
tion, to him.’ Narada instructed him to engage in contemplative recollection (root 
smr+anu) of Krsna’s exploits while established in samadhi. Thus inspired by 
Narada, Vyasa returned to his hermitage and meditated, and, while immersed in 
samadhi, ‘in his mind, freed of impurity by bhakti-yoga and completely collected, he 
saw (root dr) the primordial Purusa’.* He then recorded his cognitions of Krsna in 
the form of the Bhagavata Purana, his heart overflowing in blissful celebration of 
the lila, divine play, of the supreme Bhagavan and of the path of bhakti-yoga 
through which he is realised.’ 

In the course of its exposition of Vyasa’s dilemma, the Bhagavata Purana 
emphasises that when jfidna and yoga are devoid of bhakti, they can never produce 
complete fulfillment. However, when jfiana and yoga are yoked to bhakti in bhakti- 
yoga, they find fruition in experiential realisation of the supreme Bhagavan. The 
categories of jfidna and yoga have functioned historically in many Hindu traditions 
as ‘canonical categories’ that ‘provide explanatory power, traditional legitimacy, 
and canonical authority’,° and by re-visioning jfana and yoga in relation to bhakti, 
the Bhagavata ultimately succeeded in investing bhakti itself with the status of a 
canonical category. 

The Bhagavata’s reimagining of the interrelationship among this triad of canon- 
ical categories - bhakti, jfana, and yoga - provided the scriptural foundation upon 
which the Gaudiya Sampradaya, an important Krsna bhakti school inspired by the 
Bengali leader Caitanya (1486-1533 CE), constructed its theological edifice. 
Caitanya himself did not leave a legacy of devotional poetry or other literary 
expression beyond eight verses, termed Siksastaka, that are traditionally ascribed 
to him. He is represented in hagiographic narratives as charging a group of his 
disciples, who came to be known as the ‘six Gosvamins of Vrndavana’, with the 
task of developing a formal system of theology and practice to perpetuate the 
bhakti movement inspired by him.’ The six Gosvamins are credited with formulat- 
ing a bhakti-sastra, a formal discourse of bhakti, together with an associated regi- 
men of practices termed sddhana-bhakti, which defines the distinctive tradition- 
identity of the Gaudiya Sampradaya. It is my contention, as I will argue in this 
essay, that the critical feature that distinguishes this Gaudiya discourse of bhakti 
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from contending discourses - in particular, the discourse of jfiana propounded by 
the exponents of Advaita Vedanta and the discourse of yoga promulgated by the 
exponents of Patanijala Yoga - is its function as a discourse of embodiment. 

The Gaudiya discourse of embodiment is elaborated by Riipa Gosvamin (ca. 
1470-1557 CE) and Jiva Gosvamin (ca. 1516-1608 CE), the principal architects of 
the Gaudiya theological edifice, in their most important works: Riipa’s Bhakti- 
rasamrtasindhu,® Ujjvalanilamani, and Laghubhagavatamrta,’ and Jiva’s six-volume 
Bhagavata Sandarbha.'° The key elements of this discourse are encapsulated and 
expanded on by Krsnadasa Kaviraja (ca. 1517-1620 CE), the Gosvamins’ acclaimed 
disciple, in his Bengali compendium Caitanya Caritamrta.'' The Gaudiya discourse of 
embodiment provides a striking example of the multileveled models of embodi- 
ment and systems of bodily practices that are integral to many bhakti traditions. 
This discourse includes a robust discourse of divine embodiment pertaining to the 
manifold forms of Krsna and an equally robust discourse of human embodiment 
pertaining to the devotional bodies of Krsna bhaktas. While the early Gaudiya 
authorities ground their discursive representations and practices pertaining to 
both divine bodies and human bodies on the canonical authority of the 
Bhagavata Purana, at the same time they invest the Bhagavata’s teachings with 
new valences by reframing Krsna devotion in light of Indian theories of aesthetics. 
They interweave three categories - bhakti, devotion; riipa or deha, body; and rasa, 
aesthetic enjoyment - in order to generate a distinctive new discourse of bhakti 
that I term an ‘embodied aesthetics of bhakti’ in which both divine bodies and 
human bodies are ascribed pivotal roles not only on the path but also as integral 
parts of the goal of spiritual realisation. 

In his recent study of Jiva Gosvamin’s contributions to Indian philosophy, Ravi 
Gupta argues that Jiva helped to construct a distinct system of theology - Caitanya 
Vaisnava Vedanta, or Gaudiya Vaisnava Vedanta - by bringing into dialogue ‘four 
powerful streams of classical Hinduism: (1) the various systems of Vedanta; (2) the 
ecstatic bhakti movements; (3) the Puranic commentarial tradition; and (4) the 
aesthetic theory of Sanskrit poetics’.’” I would contend that this integrative ten- 
dency is particularly evident in the Gaudiya discourse of embodiment, as articu- 
lated not only by Jiva Gosvamin but also by Rupa Gosvamin and Krsnadasa Kaviraja. 
Moreover, I would argue that this integrative tendency is itself at times used in the 
service of a broader principle, which I term the principle of ‘superordination’. 
Through this principle the Gaudiya authorities attenuate the challenges posed 
by competing philosophical schools and bhakti traditions by selectively appropriat- 
ing and accommodating elements of those traditions’ teachings and integrating 
them into an encompassing hierarchical system that ultimately serves to domes- 
ticate and subordinate the competition. They establish a multidimensional hier- 
archy of ontologies, paths, and goals in which their own distinctive form of 
embodied Krsna bhakti is represented as the pinnacle of spiritual realisation. 

In a separate study I have provided an extended analysis of the Gaudiya dis- 
course of embodiment pertaining to both the divine bodies of Krsna and the 
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devotional bodies of Krsna bhaktas.’* In this essay I will provide a brief analysis of 
the Gaudiya discourse of embodiment pertaining to the nature, structures, and 
forms of the Godhead and will then seek to illuminate how the early Gaudiya 
authorities deploy this discourse as the distinguishing feature of their theology 
of superordination in order to accomplish three ends. First, they deploy their 
discourse of divine embodiment to establish the supremacy of the Gaudiya 
bhakti-sdstra over the jfiana-marga of Advaita Vedanta and the yoga-marga of 
Patanijala Yoga. Second, through their deployment of the rhetoric of rasa from 
Indian aesthetic theories, they reimagine the bhakti-marga and establish a hier- 
archy of modes of devotional relationship that distinguishes the embodied aes- 
thetics of bhakti promulgated by the Gaudiya Sampradaya from other forms of 
bhakti propounded by competing Vaisnava schools.” Third, through the develop- 
ment of a unique repertoire of meditative practices, they re-vision meditation as 
the central devotional method in the advanced phases of sadhana-bhakti and utilise 
a variety of discursive strategies to distinguish the Gaudiya meditative practices 
that are integral to bhakti-yoga, the yoga of devotion, from the meditation tech- 
niques associated with astanga-yoga, the eight-limbed Yoga of Patafijali, and with 
other rival traditions. 


The discourse of divine embodiment 


The Gaudiya discourse of divine embodiment is founded on an ontological hier- 
archy that includes a ranked assessment of the three aspects of the supreme 
Godhead, from lowest to highest: Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavan. As we 
shall see, in allotting the highest place in their ontological hierarchy to Bhagavan, 
who is represented as a personal Godhead endowed with an absolute body, infinite 
qualities, and innumerable Saktis (energies), the early Gaudiya authorities engage 
in a polemic that challenges both the monistic ontology of Advaita Vedanta, which 
identifies the ultimate reality with the impersonal, formless Brahman, and the 
dualistic ontology of Patafjala Yoga, which posits a plurality of nonchanging, 
formless purusas as the highest reality. 


Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavan 


To provide a scriptural basis for their hierarchical assessment of the three aspects 
of the Godhead, the early Gaudiya authorities invoke Bhagavata Purana 1.2.11 and 
interpret the order of terms in the verse as indicating increasing ontological im- 
portance: ‘The knowers of reality declare the ultimate reality to be that which is 
nondual knowledge. It is called Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavan.’ In Gaudiya 
formulations these three aspects of the Godhead are associated with different 
dimensions of embodiment. Brahman, the lowest aspect of the Godhead, is the 
impersonal, formless, attributeless, and undifferentiated ground of existence that 
is beyond the material realm of prakrti and is the radiant effulgence of the absolute 
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body of Bhagavan. Paramatman, the intermediary aspect of the Godhead, is the 
indwelling Self who on the macrocosmic level animates the innumerable uni- 
verses, or cosmos bodies, and on the microcosmic level resides in the hearts of 
all jivas, embodied beings. Bhagavan, the highest aspect of the Godhead, is trans- 
cosmic - beyond both the macrocosmos and the microcosmos - and is personal, 
endowed with an absolute body (vigraha), replete with infinite qualities (gunas), 
and possessed of innumerable Saktis. Bhagavan is ascribed the status of the 
Godhead in his complete fullness (pirna), who encompasses within himself 
Brahman and Paramatman and is at the same time beyond both. 

In the first seven sections (anucchedas) of the Bhagavat Sandarbha, Jiva Gosvamin 
introduces the three aspects of the Godhead, Brahman, Paramatman, and 
Bhagavan. He then provides an extended analysis of the nature of Bhagavan in 
the remaining sections of the Bhagavat Sandarbha and an extended analysis of the 
nature of Paramatman in the Paramatma Sandarbha. In a not-so-veiled critique of 
Advaitin claims regarding the ultimacy of Brahman, Jiva insists that it is not nec- 
essary to devote a separate Sandarbha to an analysis of Brahman because the 
Bhagavat Sandarbha, by providing a full explication of the nature of Bhagavan, 
simultaneously serves to clarify the nature of Brahman as an incomplete mani- 
festation (asamyag-avirbhava) of Bhagavan.’° 

After expounding the three aspects of the Godhead in the Bhagavat Sandarbha 
and Paramatma Sandarbha, Jiva’s principal concern in the Krsna Sandarbha is to 
establish Krsna’s supreme status as purna Bhagavan, the full and complete 
Godhead. In this context he invokes the declaration in Bhagavata Purana 1.3.28 
that ‘Krsna is Bhagavan himself (Bhagavan svayam)’ as the mahd-vakya, authorita- 
tive scriptural utterance, that is the definitive statement of the entire Purana. 
Moreovever, he goes even further and argues that because the Bhagavata 
Purana is the ‘sovereign of all sastras (scriptures)’,’° the canonical authority of 
the Bhagavata’s mahd-vakya is indisputable and establishes the supreme truth at 
the basis of all sdstras, to which all apparently contradictory scriptural statements 
must be reconciled.”” 


Bhagavan’s self-referral play with his saktis 


The Gaudiya discourse of divine embodiment emphasises that Bhagavan is Sakti- 
mat, the possessor of innumerable Saktis, energies or powers. The three principal 
types of Sakti are the svartipa-sakti, mayd-sakti, and jiva-sakti. The svartipa-sakti op- 
erates on the transcosmic level as the Sakti that is intrinsic (antar-anga) to 
Bhagavan’s essential nature (svartipa), comprising three aspects: samdhini-sakti, 
the power of sat, being; samvit-Sakti, the power of cit, consciousness; and hladini- 
Sakti, the power of ananda, bliss. The maya-sakti operates on the macrocosmic level 
as the Sakti that is extrinsic (bahir-anga) to Bhagavan and that is responsible for 
manifesting and regulating the material realm of prakrti and for subjecting jivas, 
individual living beings, to the bondage of samsara, the cycle of birth and death. 
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The jiva-Sakti operates on the microcosmic level as the intermediary (tatastha, 
literally, ‘standing on the border’) Sakti that constitutes jivas as, on the one 
hand, an amésa, or part, of Bhagavan in the svariipa-sakti and, on the other hand, 
subject to the binding influence of the maya-sakti. 

Jiva introduces the three principal types of Sakti in the Bhagavat Sandarbha and 
then focuses on the svartipa-sakti that is intrinsic to Bhagavan’s essential nature. In 
the Krsna Sandarbha, after establishing that Krsna is svayam Bhagavan, he further 
explicates the svaripa-sakti through an extended analysis of Krsna’s essential 
nature (svariipa), absolute body (vigraha), transcendent abode (dhdman), and eter- 
nal associates (parikaras or parsadas). He provides an analysis of the functions of 
the maya-sakti and the jiva-sakti in relation to Paramatman in the Paramdtma 
Sandarbha. 

In his discussions of the three types of Sakti, Jiva provides the earliest formula- 
tion of the distinctive ontology of the Gaudiya Sampradaya in which the relation- 
ship between Bhagavan, as the Saktimat, and his saktis is represented as acintya- 
bhedabheda, inconceivable difference-in-nondifference. The Saktis exist in an in- 
conceivable (acintya) relationship to the saktimat in which they are held to be 
amsas, parts, of Bhagavan that are simultaneously nondifferent (abheda) from 
him, partaking of his divine nature, and distinct (bheda) from him, as parts of 
his encompassing wholeness. S. K. De emphasises the significance of this onto- 
logical formulation, which serves to distinguish the Gaudiya Sampradaya from 
other Vaisnava schools: 


[T]he relation between the Saktis and the Possessor of the Saktis is represented 
as an incomprehensible (acintya) relation of sameness and difference (bheda- 
bheda), the whole theory thus receiving the designation of Acintya-bhedabheda- 
vada (incomprehensible dualistic monism), a peculiar point of view which 
distinguishes the Bengal school from other Vaisnava schools by the qualifying 
word acintya which brings in a mystical attitude. It speaks of the inconceivable 
existence of distinction and non-distinction. The Saktis are non-different from 
the Bhagavat, in asmuch as they are parts or AmSas of the divine being; but the 
very fact that they are parts only makes the superlativeness of divine attributes 
inapplicable to them, and there is thus an inevitable difference.’* 


The section of Jiva’s analysis that is critical to our understanding of the Gaudiya 
discourse of divine embodiment concerns the structures and dynamics of the 
svartpa-Sakti. The svariipa-sakti, as explicated by Jiva, assumes two forms: the 
svartipa, which is Bhagavan himself in his essential nature and absolute body; 
and the svartipa-vaibhava, which includes his transcendent abode, dhaman, and 
his eternal associates, parikaras or pdarsadas. The svaripa-sakti also includes 
Krsna’s lila, divine play, as svayam Bhagavan, which is represented as the spon- 
taneous expression of the hladini-sakti, the bliss that is intrinsic to Bhagavan’s 
essential nature. The transcendent dhaman is called Krsnaloka and is the domain 
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where Krsna engages eternally in his lila. The innermost dhaman of Krsnaloka is 
the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka-Vrndavana, which is the transcosmic 
prototype of the earthly region of Vraja in North India.” Building on Ripa 
Gosvamin’s formulations in the Laghubhagavatamrta, Jiva seeks to establish that 
Krsna’s lila, which is recorded in narrative form in the tenth book of the Bhagavata 
Purana, occurs on both the manifest (prakata) and unmanifest (aprakata) levels. The 
Bhagavata Purana portrays Krsna as descending to the material realm and unfold- 
ing his I7la on earth at a particular time and place in history: in the terrestrial 
region of Vraja in North India at the end of Dvapara Yuga in the current manv- 
antara (interval of Manu) known as Vaivasvata Manvantara in approximately 3000 
BCE.”° In a hermeneutical turn that is critical to the Gaudiya discourse of divine 
embodiment, Jiva interprets this earthly lila as the manifest counterpart of the 
unmanifest lila that goes on eternally within Bhagavan in the transcendent Vraja- 
dhaman, beyond the material realm of prakrti and beyond Brahman. He also 
ascribes an eternal status to the various companions of Krsna who are the key 
characters in the Bhagavata Purana’s literary account of the divine drama in Vraja 
- his attendants, cowherd friends (gopas), foster parents Nanda and Yasoda, and 
cowmaiden lovers (gopis) - representing them as Krsna’s eternal associates, pari- 
karas or parsadas, eternally perfect beings who participate in his essential nature as 
part of the svartipa-Sakti and engage with him eternally in the unmanifest lila in his 
transcendent Vraja-dhaman.”* 

Jiva is concerned to illumine more specifically the relationship between Krsna 
and the gopis, the cowmaidens of Vraja, portrayed in the rasa-paricadhyayi, chap- 
ters 29-33 of the tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana, which celebrate in lavish 
detail Krsna’s love-play with the gopis, culminating in the rasa-lila, the circle dance 
of Krsna with his cowmaiden lovers.” Jiva argues that the gopis are the eternal 
expressions of the hladini-sakti, the blissful aspect of the svaripa-sakti. Among the 
gopis, he identifies Radha with the anonymous gopi who is singled out for Krsna’s 
special attention in Bhagavata Purana 10.30.24-44, and he invests her with the 
highest ontological status as Krsna’s eternal consort who is the quintessential 
expression of the hlddini-Sakti and consummate embodiment of Krsna’s bliss, 
from whom the other gopis emanate as manifestations of that bliss. The unmani- 
fest lila of Krsna with Radha and the gopis is thus interpreted in terms of the inner 
dynamics of the Godhead as self-referral play within Bhagavan in which he revels 
eternally with the blissful impulses of his own nature. 

When Krsna descends to earth at the end of Dvapara Yuga, Radha and the gopis 
and the other eternal associates are represented as descending with him to the 
terrestrial region of Vraja in North India, where he displays his manifest lila. The 
lila is thus understood as a process of self-disclosure through which Krsna revels 
on the unmanifest plane in the rapturous delights of his own divine play and 
expresses himself on the manifest plane in a series of episodes that display dif- 
ferent aspects of the divine nature. 
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While the Gaudiya discourse of divine embodiment centers on the svaripa-sakti, 
the discourse of human embodiment centers on the jiva-sakti and the mechanisms 
of liberation from the binding influence of the mayd-sakti. The ultimate goal of 
human existence is represented as the attainment of a state of realisation in which 
the jiva is liberated from the bondage of the maya-sakti and awakens to the reality 
of Krsna as svayam Bhagavan and to its true identity as an améa of Bhagavan in the 
svartpa-sakti. The jiva attains direct experiential realisation of its eternal relation- 
ship with Bhagavan in acintya-bhedabheda, inconceivable difference-in-nondiffer- 
ence. Having cast off the last vestiges of bondage to material existence, the realised 
jiva reclaims its place in the transcendent Vraja-dhaman as a participant in the 
unmanifest lila and enjoys the bliss of preman, all-consuming love for Krsna, in the 
eternal embrace of the supreme Godhead. 


The absolute body of Bhagavan beyond the formless Brahman 


One of the most striking claims of the Gaudiya discourse of divine embodiment is 
its insistence that - contrary to the ontologies of competing philosophical schools 
that claim that the ultimate reality in its essential nature is formless - the highest 
aspect of the Godhead, Bhagavan, is not without form (nirakdra) but rather is 
endowed with an absolute body with distinctive bodily features that is at the 
same time nonmaterial (aprakrta), unmanifest (avyakta), eternal (nitya), and self- 
luminous (svaprakdéa). This absolute body is designated by the term vigraha. The 
early Gaudiya authorities emphasise that Bhagavan’s vigraha, like his svaripa, es- 
sential nature, consists of being (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss (ananda). Thus 
in Bhagavan there is no distinction between body and essence, vigraha and svartpa, 
for the body (deha) and the possessor of the body (dehin) are nondifferent.”* 
Indeed, in the Gaudiya discourse of divine embodiment, the term svariipa is used 
at times to refer to Bhagavan’s essential nature and at other times to refer to his 
essential form, which in the final analysis are considered identical. 

The Gaudiyas assert the paradoxical notion that Bhagavan’s absolute body, in its 
svayam-ripa or svaripa, essential form, is the two-armed form of Gopala Krsna, who 
is extolled in the tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana as descending to earth and 
carrying out his lila in the form of a gopa, cowherd boy, in the area of Vraja in North 
India. It is the beautiful youthful form (kisora-marti) of the cowherd Krsna - with its 
distinctive blue-black colour, body marks, dress, ornaments, and characteristic em- 
blems such as the flute - that is celebrated by the Gaudiyas as the absolute body, 
vigraha, that exists eternally in the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka-Vrndavana. 
Rupa Gosvamin gives the following description of Krsna’s svayam-ripa: 


The sweet form (mirti) of the enemy of Madhu [Krsna] brings me intense joy. 
His neck has three lines like a conch, his clever eyes are charming like lotuses, 
his blue-black limbs are more resplendent than the Tamla tree,...his chest 
displays the Srivatsa mark, and his hands are marked with the discus, conch, 
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and other emblems....This lover has a beautiful body (anga) and is endowed 
with all auspicious marks, radiant, luminous, powerful, eternally young.” 


In the Laghubhagavatamrta Ripa invokes the canonical authority of the sastras 
to establish that the two-armed youthful form of the cowherd Krsna, which is 
unsurpassed in its beauty (I@vanya) and its sweetness (madhurya), is the svayam- 
rupa, essential form, of the sat-cit-dnanda-vigraha, Bhagavan’s absolute body con- 
sisting of being, consciousness, and bliss. He maintains, moreover, that although 
the svayam-ripa is eternal (nitya), nonmaterial (aprakrta), unmanifest (avyakta), 
and invisible (adrsya), through his self-manifesting Sakti (prakasatva-sakti) Krsna 
reveals his gopa form so that it can be directly ‘seen’ (root drs) even today by 
realised bhaktas, just as it was previously ‘seen’ (root drs) by Vyasa, the acclaimed 
rsi who recorded his cognitions of Gopala Krsna in the form of the Bhagavata 
Purana.” 

Jiva Gosvamin provides an extended analysis of Bhagavan’s vigraha in the 
Bhagavat Sandarbha.*® He then provides a series of arguments in the Krsna 
Sandarbha, building on Ripa’s arguments in the Laghubhagavatamrta, to establish 
that the essential form, svayam-ripa or svartipa, of the vigraha in the transcendent 
Vraja-dhaman is the two-armed youthful form of a cowherd boy, which Krsna 
manifests on the material plane when he descends to earth in Dvapara Yuga 
and withdraws from manifestation when he returns to his transcendent dhaman 
after his sojourn on earth is completed. In order to establish the primacy of the 
gopa form, he considers three potential candidates for the svayam-riipa: (i) Krsna’s 
appearance in the shape of a human being (narakara or narakrti) with two arms 
(dvi-bhuja), which is the principal form that he manifests as Gopala Krsna, the 
cowherd of Vraja; (ii) Krsna’s manifestation in the shape of a human being 
(narakara or narakrti) with four arms (catur-bhuja), which is the form that he dis- 
plays at times in Mathura and Dvaraka in his role as Vasudeva, the Yadava prince 
who is the son of Vasudeva and Devaki; and (iii) Krsna’s manifestation before the 
warrior Arjuna in the cosmic form of visva-riipa with a thousand arms (sahasra- 
bhuja), as recounted in chapter 11 of the Bhagavad-Gita. Jiva establishes an onto- 
logical hierarchy among these forms of Krsna based on a series of successive 
dichotomies. First, he distinguishes between narakara, Krsna’s manifestations in 
the shape of a human being, and the visva-riipa and argues that the svayam-riipa is 
narakara, not the thousand-armed visva-riipa, which is a secondary manifestation of 
this essential form. Second, among the narakara manifestations, Jiva distinguishes 
between Krsna’s two-armed, or dvi-bhuja, form, and his four-armed, or catur-bhuja, 
form and maintains that the svayam-ripa is Krsna’s dvi-bhuja form, which occa- 
sionally manifests a secondary form that is catur-bhuja. Finally, among Krsna’s dvi- 
bhuja manifestations, Jiva argues that the svayam-ripa in its most full and complete 
(piirna) expression is the cowherd form of Gopala Krsna in Vraja, which is char- 
acterised by madhurya, divine sweetness, and he maintains that the princely form 
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of Vasudeva through which Krsna expresses his aisvarya, divine majesty, in 
Mathura and Dvaraka is a secondary manifestation of this essential form.”” 

This ontological hierarchy is thus used to establish that the two-armed form of 
Gopala Krsna that is the object of worship of the Gaudiyas is the supreme (para) 
form of the Godhead. This hierarchy serves as a critical component of the theology 
of superordination by relegating to its lower rungs not only the formless Brahman 
of Advaita Vedanta and the formless purusas of Patafijala Yoga but also the four- 
armed forms of Visnu, such as Vasudeva and Narayana, that are worshiped by rival 
Vaisnava movements. Invoking the canonical authority of the Bhagavata Purana, 
Jiva points out that although Brahma the creator had seen Krsna’s four-armed 
aisvarya form as Vasudeva many times, it is Krsna’s svayam-ripa as the two-armed 
narakara form of a youthful gopa that Brahma chooses to glorify in all its 
particularity: 


Even though he [Brahma] had seen (root dr§) the catur-bhuja form many times, 
for the purpose of praise he focuses specifically on the [dvi-bhuja] narakara: 
‘Brahma declared: I offer praise to you, O praiseworthy one, the son of a cow- 
herd, whose body (vapus) is dark like a rain-cloud, whose garments are dazzling 
like lightning, whose face is resplendent with gufja berry earrings and a crest of 
peacock feathers, who wears a garland of forest flowers and has soft feet, and 
whose beauty is adorned with a flute, horn, staff, morsel of food, and other 
emblems.’”* 


Having established the supreme (para) status of the two-armed gopa form as 
Krsna’s svayam-riipa, essential form, Jiva advances another critical component of 
his argument: although the form in which Krsna appears during his sojourn on 
earth has a human shape, narakara, it is not an ordinary material human body 
(prakrta-manusa) composed of flesh (mamsa) and material elements (bhiita-maya)”’ 
but is rather an eternal (nitya or sandtana), nonmaterial (aprakrta) absolute body 
consisting of sat-cit-dnanda, being, consciousness, and bliss.*° Among the argu- 
ments that he uses to establish the eternality (nityatva, avasthayitva, or avyabhi- 
caritva) of the narakara,** Jiva argues that Krsna, who is unborn (qja) in his essential 
nature as svayam Bhagavan,” was not born on earth as the son of Vasudeva and 
Devaki through the material process of procreation like an ordinary child, but 
rather his vigraha first entered into the mind of Vasudeva and thereafter was 
deposited by Vasudeva in the mind of Devaki. 


His [Krsna’s] appearance (pradur-bhava) in Vasudeva . . . did not involve entering 
his semen as in the ordinary material process (prakrtavat) [of procreation]. 
Rather, it involved his [Krsna’s] vigraha consisting of sat-cit-ananda entering 
(avesa) into his [Vasudeva’s] mind (manas). This is declared [in the Bhagavata 
Purana]: ‘Thereafter, just as the eastern quarter bears the bliss-bestowing 
moon, Devaki conceived in her mind the imperishable Lord, the Self of all, 
who had been deposited there by Vasudeva... .’*’ 
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According to Jiva, when Krsna descends from his transcendent Vraja-dhaman 
to earth in Dvapara Yuga, he manifests his eternal vigraha on the material plane 
for the duration of his earthly sojourn, after which he withdraws the manifestation 
of his vigraha from the earth. Jiva insists that, unlike ordinary mortals, Krsna does 
not assume a temporary material body and then cast it off at the end of his 
sojourn. Rather he ‘appears’ (root bhii+ pradur, root bhi + avir, or root as + avir) 
on earth, making his imperishable absolute body visible (root drs) on the material 
plane for a period of time, and then he ‘disappears’ (root dha + antar), concealing 
his vigraha.** 

Jiva maintains that, although the svayam-riipa of the vigraha, the two-armed 
narakara form of the gopa of Vrndavana, is no longer visible to those whose 
vision is bound by materiality (prakrta-drsti), Krsna’s absolute body can be ‘seen’ 
(root drs) by those sages who are endowed with special divine vision (divya-drsti) 
that is invested with the Sakti of Bhagavan. Indeed, one of the key strategies that 
Jiva deploys to establish the eternality of the narakara is to invoke the canonical 
authority of the Sastras, which he argues preserve the record of the sages’ direct 
experiences (vidvad-anubhava-Sabda-siddha) of Krsna’s essential form as the gopa of 
Vrndavana. He claims that sages throughout the ages have attained by means of 
meditation (dhyana) direct visionary experience (saksat-kara) of the eternal abso- 
lute body of Gopala Krsna in his transcendent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka-Vrndavana, 
and they have recorded their experiences in the Sdstras as authoritative testimo- 
nies for future generations.”° 

Among the Sastras that Jiva frequently cites is the Gopalatapani Upanisad, one of 
the post-Vedic Vaisnava Upanisads, which the Gaudiyas invest with the transcend- 
ent authority of Sruti as the record of that which was ‘heard’ (root sru) and ‘seen’ 
(root drs) by the ancient rsis through direct experiential realisation of the supreme 
Godhead, Gopala Krsna. He invokes in particular the following verse from the 
Gopalatapani Upanisad in order to provide a scriptural basis for his claim that 
the essential form of the eternal vigraha consisting of sat-cit-ananda is the two- 
armed form of the cowherd of Vrndavana: 


I, along with the Maruts, constantly seek to please with a most excellent hymn 
of praise the one and only Govinda, whose... vigraha consists of sat-cit-ananda 
and who is seated beneath a devadaru tree in Vrndavana.°° 


Jiva is concerned above all to ground his arguments in the canonical authority 
of the Bhagavata Purana, the sovereign of all Sdastras, which he reveres as the 
eternal (nitya) and uncreated (apauruseya) record of the cognitions of Vyasa, 
the acclaimed rsi of rsis. He maintains that Vyasa, while immersed in samadhi in 
the depths of meditation, ‘saw’ (root drs) the absolute body of Gopala Krsna in his 
transcendent Vraja-dhaman beyond the material realm of prakrti and then re- 
corded his cognitions in the form of the Bhagavata Purana, the Sruti pertaining 
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to Krsna.*’ He invokes a passage from the Padma Purana in which Vyasa describes 
his cognition of Gopala Krsna’s eternal vigraha: 


I was thrilled with intense rapture upon seeing (root drs) Gopala, adorned with 
all his ornaments, rejoicing in the embrace of the [cowherd] women, playing on 
his flute. Then svayam Bhagavan, as he roamed about Vrndavana, said to me: 
‘That which is seen by you is my eternal (sandtana) divine form (divya riipa), 
my vigraha consisting of sat-cit-ananda, which is undivided (niskala), non- 
active (niskriya), and tranquil (Santa). There is nothing greater than this perfect 
(parna) lotus-eyed form of mine. The Vedas declare this to be the cause of all 


causes.”*® 


Krsnadasa Kaviraja, building on the arguments of Rupa and Jiva, includes in the 
Caitanya Caritamrta a number of extended reflections on the svayam-ripa of Krsna 
as the youthful cowherd boy whose body consists of sat-cit-dnanda. 


Hear ...a discussion of the svartipa of Krsna: the truth of knowledge of the non- 
dual is the son of Vrajendra [Krsna] in Vraja. He is the beginning of all things, 
the container of all things, the crown of youth [kiSora]; his body [deha] is cit and 
dnanda, the refuge of all, the Lord of all.*? 


Re-visioning jfiana and yoga: the Gaudiya challenge to Advaita Vedanta and 
Patanjala Yoga 


In the course of the six Sandarbhas, Jiva Gosvamin provides a systematic philo- 
sophical exposition of Gaudiya Vaisnava Vedanta in which he seeks to elucidate 
not only the nature of the ultimate reality (sambandha) but also the goal of human 
existence (prayojana) and the means to the goal (abhideya).*° In the process he 
constructs an encompassing hierarchical taxonomy that provides a ranked assess- 
ment of the contending ontologies, paths, and goals promulgated by rival philo- 
sophical schools. In particular, by allotting the highest place in the Gaudiya 
ontological hierarchy to Bhagavan, the transcosmic personal Godhead, and rele- 
gating Brahman and Paramatman to subordinate positions as partial aspects of 
Bhagavan, Jiva engages in a polemic that is aimed both implicitly and explicitly at 
challenging the ontologies, paths, and goals advocated by the exponents of Advaita 
Vedanta and Patafijala Yoga. In the Caitanya Caritamrta Krsnadasa Kaviraja recasts 
this polemic in the form of explicit debates in which Caitanya is portrayed as 
disputing and refuting exponents of Advaita Vedanta, Samkhya, Patafijala Yoga, 
and other philosophical schools. 


The philosophers and Mimamsikas and followers of the Mayavada [Advaitins], 
and Samkhyas and Patafijalas, and followers of smrti and the puranas and agamas 
- all were vastly learned in their own Sastras. Prabhu [Caitanya] examined them 
critically and faulted the opinions of all of them. Everywhere Prabhu 
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established the Vaisnava doctrines, and no one was able to fault the doctrines 
of Prabhu. Being defeated one after the other, they accepted Prabhu’s 
opinions.** 


Among the contending philosophical schools, the early Gaudiya authorities are 
above all concerned to position themselves in relation to their archrivals, the 
Advaitins, and in this context they display contrasting attitudes towards the 
divergent forms of Advaita Vedanta that they encounter in classical Advaitin 
texts and in the Indian landscape. On the one hand, they reject the radically 
nondualist form of classical Advaita Vedanta expounded by Samkara (ca. 788-820 
CE), which fosters a monistic ontology along with the theory of maya (illusion) 
and champions jfadna - and more specifically Brahma-vidyad, knowledge of 
Brahman - as a distinct path, the jfiana-marga, that is the only efficacious path 
to realisation. On the other hand, they were directly influenced by certain bhakti- 
inflected forms of Advaita Vedanta that began to circulate from the fourteenth 
century CE on. These bhakti-oriented Advaitins include Sridhara Svamin (ca. four- 
teenth to fifteenth century CE), the author of Bhavarthadipika, the acclaimed 
commentary on the Bhagavata Purana, who promulgates in his commentary a 
theistic nondualism that provides, as Daniel Sheridan has emphasised, ‘a good 
illustration of the inclusivity and accommodation of the later Advaitins with 
respect to theistic bhakti’.’* Sridhara’s bhakti-inflected Advaita appears to have 
influenced certain Advaitins of the Puri order, one of the ten orders of samnyadsins 
(renunciants) established by Samkara, which is associated with the Srngeri Matha 
in South India. Among the most prominent of the Vaisnava-oriented Advaitins of 
the Puri order who exerted a decisive influence on Caitanya and his followers are 
Visnu Puri (ca. fifteenth century CE), the compiler of the Bhaktiratnavali, an an- 
thology of Sanskrit verses from the Bhagavata Purana that was translated into 
Bengali, and Madhavendra Puri (ca. 1420-90 CE), the celebrated parama-guru, 
supreme guru, of Caitanya and of the Gaudiya Vaisnava movement inspired by 
him.” 

Caitanya was formally introduced to this Vaisnava-oriented tradition of Advaitin 
renunciants by his two immediate gurus, who are both included among the dis- 
ciples of Madhavendra Puri: Isvara Puri, Caitanya’s diksa-guru from whom he 
received initiation into the Krsna-mantra, and KeSava Bharati, his samnydsa-guru 
from whom he received initiation into the Bharati order of Advaitin samnyasins, 
which, like the Puri order, is associated with the Srngeri Matha in South India.“ 
Isvara Puri is represented in the Caitanya Caritamrta as a favourite disciple of 
Madhavendra Puri, who, as the guru of Caitanya’s guru, is revered as the parama- 
guru from whom the many-branched tree of Gaudiya Vaisnava bhakti first 
sprouted: 


Glory to Sri Madhava Puri, the stream of Krsna-prema; he was the first sprout of 
the wishing-tree of bhakti. The sprout was nourished, in the form of Sri ISvara 
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Puri; Caitanya-mali [the gardener] himself became the main trunk; that trunk is 
the basic source of all the branches.”° 


Although an Advaitin samnyasin, Madhavendra Puri is portrayed in the Caitanya 
Caritamrta as the embodiment of ecstatic bhakti who eschews the radical non- 
dualism of Samkara and extols the glories of Krsna-preman over the ‘dry jfdana’ of 
Brahma-vidya.*® In addition to Madhavendra Puri, whom Friedhelm Hardy argues 
was ‘the figure of central importance for the bhakti of Caitanya’,’’ Caitanya is 
represented as holding in high esteem another bhakti-oriented Advaitin samnyasin, 
Sridhara Svamin. Caitanya defends the authority of Sridhara’s interpretations of 
the Bhagavata Purana and declares, ‘We know the Bhagavata through the grace of 
Sridhara Svami; Sridhara Svami is the guru of the world, and I honor him as guru.’*® 

Even though Caitanya is represented in the Caitanya Caritamrta as affiliated with 
certain devotionally oriented Advaitin samnyasins, both through his lineage of gurus 
and through his own initiation into the Bharati samnyasin order, at the same time he 
is portrayed as denouncing those Advaitins whom he deems ‘mayavadins’ and ‘dry 
jfianins’ devoid of bhakti who perpetuate the radical nondualism of Samkara. 
Caitanya’s refutation of Samkara’s teachings is vividly framed in the form of a 
debate with a group of Advaitin samnydsins in Varanasi headed by Prakasananda 
Sarasvati, a renowned scholar of Vedanta. Prakasananda criticises Caitanya for aban- 
doning his dharma as a samnyasin and, instead of engaging in the study of Vedanta, 
wasting his time dancing and singing the name of Krsna in the company of ‘emo- 
tionalists’ (bhdvukas). Caitanya responds by refuting Samkara’s interpretation of the 
Brahma-Sutras, or Vedanta-Sitras, in his Brahma-Stitra Bhdsya, which he claims ne- 
glects the primary meaning (mukhya-vrtti), the most direct and obvious meaning, 
and gives precedence instead to the secondary meaning (gauna-vrtti). 


The Vedanta Siitra is the word of Isvara [the Lord], which Sri Narayana spoke 
when in the form of Vyasa. Error, confusion, contradiction, want of skill - these 
faults are not present in the word of ISvara. Together with the Upanisads the 
stitra speaks the truth, and that meaning is of the greatest excellence and is 
easily perceived. But the Acarya [Samkara] made the bhasya [commentary] ac- 
cording to the secondary meaning, and by listening to him all things are 
destroyed....[H]e expounded the secondary meaning, hiding the primary 
one. The chief meaning in the word brahma[n] is Bhagavan, made up of cit 
and divinity and none is equal or superior to him.” 


While Caitanya is thus represented as denouncing the radically nondualist form 
of Advaita Vedanta advanced by Samkara, Jiva Gosvamin’s relationship to 
Samkara’s teachings is more complex. In constructing Gaudiya Vaisnava 
Vedanta as a distinct system of theology, Jiva builds upon, while at the same 
diverging from, the contending systems of Vedanta expounded by Samkara and 
the founders of the other principal Vedanta schools, Ramanuja and Madhva. 
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As Gupta has emphasised, Jiva is ‘heavily indebted to earlier teachers for his 
understanding of the Brahma-siitra - specifically, Ramanuja, Sridhara Svami, 
Madhva, and Sankara’, and he ‘possesses an intimate working knowledge of his 
sources’, including Samkara’s Brahma-Siitra Bhasya.*° He is particularly indebted to 
Sridhara Svamin, whose commentary on the Bhagavata Purana he frequently in- 
vokes, citing with approval his interpretations that ‘accord with pure Vaisnava 
principles’ while jettisoning any comments that promote a strictly monistic 
Advaitin ontology.*! Jiva also selectively invokes Samkara’s commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras, deploying at times his terminology, hermeneutical strategies, and 
modes of argumentation to support his own interpretations of the Brahma- 
Sutras and to buttress his own arguments regarding such issues as the uncreated 
(apauruseya) and eternal (nitya) status of the Vedas.°” At the same time, however, as 
I will discuss in the following sections, he rejects Samkara’s ontological claims 
regarding the nature of the ultimate reality as well as his assertions regarding the 
goal of human existence and the most expedient path to the realisation of the goal. 


Contending ontologies 


The early Gaudiya authorities deploy a series of arguments to challenge the mo- 
nistic ontology of Advaita Vedanta and the dualistic ontology of Patafijala Yoga. 

Classical Advaita Vedanta, as expounded by Samkara, is based on a monistic 
ontology that identifies the ultimate reality with Brahman, an impersonal unitary 
reality that in its essential nature is nirguna, completely devoid of attributes, and 
as such is described as undifferentiated (nirvisesa), nonactive (niskriya), and form- 
less (nirakdra). As saguna (with attributes), Brahman assumes the form of Iévara, 
the personal God who manifests the phenomenal world of forms as mayd, an 
illusory appearance. Deluded by ignorance (avidya), the jiva, empirical self, be- 
comes enchanted by the cosmic play and mistakenly identifies with the material 
psychophysical complex (Sarira), becoming bound in samsara, the cycle of birth and 
death. The goal of human existence is moksa or mukti, liberation from the bondage 
of samsara and the fetters of embodiment, which is attained through jana, knowl- 
edge, alone. When knowledge dawns the jiva awakens to its true nature as Atman, 
the eternal, universal Self, and realises its identity with Brahman. 

In refutation of the Advaitins’ characterisation of the ultimate reality as an 
impersonal, undifferentiated unitary reality that in its essential nature is without 
attributes, devoid of activity, and without form, the early Gaudiya authorities 
assert that, on the contrary, the highest aspect of the Godhead is personal, differ- 
entiated (savisesa), replete with infinite qualities (saguna), possessed of innumer- 
able saktis (Saktimat), and endowed with an absolute body (vigraha) that is 
nonmaterial (aprakrta). Moreover, in opposition to the Advaitin ontological hier- 
archy in which the personal God is identified with saguna Brahman and is asso- 
ciated with the domain of maya as a lower manifestation of the impersonal nirguna 
Brahman, the Gaudiyas maintain that the impersonal Brahman is itself 
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subsumed within the supreme personal Godhead as an incomplete manifestation 
(asamyag-avirbhava) of Bhagavan. In the Gaudiya perspective Brahman is simply 
the effulgence that shines forth from the self-luminous absolute body of Bhagavan 
(tanu-bha or anga-prabha). Moreover, they assert that the joy that arises from 
realisation of the impersonal, formless Brahman is as insignificant as a tiny 
puddle of water contained in a cow’s hoofprint when compared to the pure 
ocean of bliss (ahla@da-visuddhabdhi) that arises from a direct visionary experience 
(saksat-kara) of Bhagavan’s absolute body.°* In addition to countering Advaitin 
perspectives on the nature of the ultimate reality, the early Gaudiya authorities 
also develop arguments to refute their doctrines of maya and ignorance (avidyd) 
and their claims regarding the identity of the jiva with Brahman.” 

The early Gaudiya authorities also provide a critical assessment of the dualistic 
ontology of the classical Yoga system, which is first articulated in the Yoga-Sitras of 
Patafijali (ca. 400-500 CE). Patafijala Yoga builds upon the ontology and epistemology 
of Samkhya and posits a plurality of purusas that are eternally distinct from prakrti, 
primordial matter. Purusa is pure consciousness, which is the eternal, nonchanging 
Self that is the silent, uninvolved witness of the ever-changing transformations of 
prakrti. Bondage is caused by ignorance (avidya) of purusa as distinct from prakrti. 
The jiva, empirical self, mistakenly identifies with the activities of the ego, intellect, 
and mind, which are subtle forms of materiality, and is thereby subject to the 
binding influence of prakrti. Liberation from bondage is attained through an 
eight-limbed programme termed astdariga-yoga, which includes physical and mental 
disciplines aimed at purifying the material psychophysical complex (Sarira) and 
attenuating the afflictions (kleSas) and the residual karmic impressions (samskaras) 
that perpetuate the cycle of rebirth. The eight-limbed programme centers on a 
meditation technique that culminates in samadhi, an enstatic experience of absorp- 
tion in the Self, purusa. Through sustained practice of astarga-yoga the yogin ceases 
to identify with the fluctuations of ordinary empirical awareness (citta-vrtti) and 
attains direct experiential knowledge (viveka-khyati) of the true nature of purusa as 
separate from the realm of prakrti and from other purusas. The liberated yogin, 
having become permanently established in the nonchanging Self, purusa, enjoys 
eternal freedom in kaivalya, a state of absolute isolation in which identification 
with the dance of prakrti, the ever-changing realm of embodiment, ceases. 

In their hierarchical assessment of contending ontologies, the early Gaudiya 
authorities allot a higher place to the dualistic ontology of Patanjala Yoga than to 
the monistic ontology of Advaita Vedanta. In the Gaudiya perspective the Patafijala 
Yoga goal of kaivalya, in which the yogin awakens to the reality of the nonchanging 
Self, purusa, as distinct from prakrti and from other purusas, is a higher state of 
realisation than the Advaitin goal of moksa, in which the liberated sage awakens to 
the reality of the universal Self, Atman, as identical with the distinctionless unitary 
reality, Brahman. The Gaudiyas understand the Patafijala Yoga goal of realisation of 
purusa as pointing to the realisation of savisesa (differentiated) Paramatman, which 
they assert is a higher state than the realisation of nirvisesa (undifferentiated) 
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Brahman. However, while the advocates of Patafijala Yoga are viewed as avoiding 
the Advaitin extreme of absolute unity, they are critiqued for indulging in the 
opposite extreme of absolute separation. While they are applauded for maintaining 
the distinctions among the plurality of purusas - which the Gaudiyas term jivas - 
they are chided for failing to recognise that the individual jivas are themselves parts 
(amSas) of a greater all-encompassing totality: Bhagavan, who is Purusottama, the 
supreme Purusa, and who subsumes within himself both savisesa Paramatman and 
nirvisesa Brahman as partial aspects of his totality. 


Contending paths 


The Gaudiya critiques of Advaita Vedanta and Patafijala Yoga are articulated as a 
contestation among paths (mdrgas) to realisation in which the bhakti-marga 
emerges victorious as the supreme path that surpasses both the jfana-marga advo- 
cated by the Advaitins and the yoga-marga advocated by the exponents of Patafijala 
Yoga. The early Gaudiya authorities maintain that although those who follow the 
jfiana-marga may realise their identity with nirvisesa Brahman, the lowest aspect of 
Krsna, and those who follow the yoga-marga may experience savisesa Paramatman, 
the intermediary aspect of Krsna, neither the jfidnin nor the yogin realises the 
highest aspect of Krsna as Bhagavan, the supreme personal Godhead, who is at- 
tained through the bhakti-marga alone.’ Invoking the canonical authority of the 
Bhagavata Purana, the Gaudiyas declare that jfidna and yoga, when devoid of bhakti, 
are barren paths that cannot yield the highest fruit of realisation in which one 
awakens to Krsna as svayam Bhagavan. 


The Sastras say: abandon karma and jfiana and yoga. Krsna is controlled by bhakti, 
and by bhakti he should be worshiped....‘Only that very powerful bhakti 
toward me [Krsna] is able to compel me; I am not [compelled by] yoga, samkhya, 
dharma, Vedic study, tapas, or renunciation.’*° 


The Gaudiyas’ hierarchical analysis provides a striking example of what I term 
the theology of superordination in that, in contrast to a theology of supersession- 
ism, the Gaudiyas do not claim to exclude or replace the contending models of 
realisation propounded by the exponents of Advaita Vedanta and Patafijala 
Yoga, but rather they posit a model of realisation that incorporates and domesticates 
the Advaitin and Patanjala Yoga models by recasting them as lower levels of 
realisation of their own all-encompassing Godhead. 


Contending goals 
The Gaudiya critiques of Advaita Vedanta and Patafijala Yoga thus encompass 


not only the nature of their respective paths but also their formulations of the 
goal of human existence. For the Gaudiyas acintya-bhedabheda, inconceivable 
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difference-in-nondifference, is not simply an abstract ontological formulation but 
is the highest goal of realisation in which the jiva awakens to the reality of its 
union-in-difference with Bhagavan. As part of their theology of superordination 
they relegate to subordinate positions as lower levels of realisation both the goal of 
absolute unity or identity with Brahman advanced by the Advaitins and the goal of 
absolute separation or isolation (kaivalya) advanced by the exponents of Patafijala 
Yoga. In this context they provide a critique of the formulations of liberation, 
moksa or mukti, propounded by both schools. 

The Gaudiyas’ critical assessment of mukti includes an analysis of five types of 
liberation, which they recast from a theistic perspective as five modes of realisa- 
tion of the deity: salokya, in which one resides in the world (loka) of the deity; sarsti, 
in which one enjoys the powers of the deity; samipya, in which one lives near the 
deity; sdriipya, in which one assumes a form (riipa) like that of the deity; and 
sayujya, in which one attains undifferentiated unity with the deity. Invoking the 
Bhagavata Purana as their scriptural authority, the Gaudiyas reject all five types of 
mukti - sdlokya, sarsti, samipya, saripya, and sayujya - and assert that true bhaktas do 
not desire any form of liberation but rather cherish bhakti, selfless devotion to 
Krsna, as the highest end of human existence. 


The distinguishing characteristic of unqualified bhakti-yoga is declared to be 
that devotion (bhakti) to the supreme Purusa [Krsna] which is without motive 
and ceaseless. Even if sdlokya, sarsti, samipya, saripya, and ekatva (unity) are 
offered, devotees do not accept anything except worship (sevana) of me. This 
very thing called bhakti-yoga is declared to be the highest end.*” 


Among the various types of mukti, the Gaudiyas disparage in particular sdyujya, 
or ekatva, for they consider it to be synonymous with the Advaitin goal of absolute 
unity in which the realised sage merges with the impersonal Brahman like a drop 
merging with the ocean.** In the Gaudiya hierarchy of models of realisation, the 
ultimate goal is not nonduality but rather union-in-difference in which some dis- 
tinction between the subject (asraya) and the divine object of devotion (visaya) is 
maintained so that the bhakta can enjoy eternally the bliss of preman, the fully 
mature state of supreme love for Krsna. Having realised its true identity as an amsa 
of the supreme Godhead, the jiva savours the exhilarating sweetness of preman in 
eternal relationship with Bhagavan. Consistent with the principle of superordina- 
tion, the Gaudiyas assert that the realised bhakta who has attained Krsna-preman is 
the ‘crest-jewel of muktas’,”” for although liberation is not the goal of the bhakta, it 
is the natural byproduct of the perfected state of preman. 


Re-visioning bhakti: the embodied aesthetics of devotion 


The early Gaudiya authorities, in delineating their discourse of embodiment, not 
only accommodate, domesticate, and subordinate the contending discourses of 
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jfana and yoga advanced by rival philosophical schools, they also reimagine the 
bhakti-marga as an embodied aesthetics of devotion founded on the category of 
bhakti-rasa and thereby establish a distinctive tradition-identity for the Gaudiya 
bhakta-sangha in relation to competing Vaisnava schools.°° The theory of bhakti- 
rasa is developed by Rupa Gosvamin in the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu and Ujjvalanilamani 
as part of his creative appropriation of the rhetoric of rasa derived from Indian 
aesthetic theories. This theory, which is elaborated by Jiva Gosvamin and 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja, includes a hierarchical assessment of the various modes of 
devotional relationship (bhavas) that are cultivated in the bhakti-marga and that 
find fruition in the various ‘flavours’ through which the bhakti-rasa of preman, pure 
transcendent enjoyment of supreme love for Krsna, is savoured.°* 


From aesthetic taste to flavours of bhakti-rasa 


In Indian aesthetics the Sanskrit term rasa, which means ‘essence’, ‘juice’, ‘nectar’, 
‘taste’, or ‘flavour’ is ascribed central importance as the pivotal term that desig- 
nates aesthetic enjoyment. The aesthetic theory of rasa first appeared in the Natya- 
Sastra (ca. fourth or fifth century CE), an authoritative treatise on drama attributed 
to Bharata. One tradition of reflection on rasa celebrates Abhinavagupta (tenth 
century CE), the eminent exponent of Kashmir Saiva traditions, as its principal 
spokesman and became the dominant school of Indian aesthetics. A radically dif- 
ferent theory of rasa was advanced by a second influential school of Indian aes- 
thetics whose principal exponent was Bhoja, an eleventh-century king of Malwa 
(Rajasthan). It appears that Bhoja’s school may have exerted a more profound 
influence on Riipa Gosvamin’s theory of bhakti-rasa than Abhinavagupta’s school.° 

The theory of rasa, as originally laid out in the Natya-Sastra, classifies human 
emotions into eight fundamental types termed sthayi-bhavas, or abiding emotions - 
rati (love), hasa (humour), Soka (sorrow), krodha (anger), utsaha (courage), bhaya 
(fear), jugupsa (disgust), and vismaya (wonder) - and elucidates the dramaturgic 
principles through which each of the sthayi-bhavas can be reproduced on stage and 
elicit the corresponding rasa, which will be relished by the audience as aesthetic 
enjoyment. The eight types of rasa are Srvgdra (erotic), hdsya (comic), karuna 
(tragic), raudra (furious), vira (heroic), bhaydanaka (terrifying), bibhatsa (disgusting), 
and adbhuta (wondrous). Some recensions of and commentaries on the Natya-Sastra 
add a ninth rasa, Santa (tranquil), which corresponds to a ninth sthayi-bhava called 
Sama (tranquillity). 

In Riipa’s theory of bhakti-rasa, the aesthetic experience of rasa is reimagined as 
a transcendent (alaukika) religious experience that is the culmination of the path 
of bhakti. The various components of classical Indian aesthetics are reformulated as 
critical components of the divine play, Krsna’s lila, that is recorded in literary form 
in the Bhagavata Purana.** The tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana recounts the 
divine drama through which Krsna, the supreme Bhagavan, descends to earth and 
appears in the form of a cowherd boy in the area of Vraja in North India, where he 
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unfolds his lila with his fellow cowherds (gopas) and cowmaidens (gopis). In the 
Gaudiya interpretation, as discussed earlier, this earthly lila is understood as the 
prakata lila, manifest lila, that is the terrestrial counterpart of the aprakata lila, 
unmanifest lila, in which Krsna revels perpetually with his eternal associates in the 
transcendent Vraja-dhaman beyond the material realm of prakrti and beyond 
Brahman. 

In Ruipa’s appropriation of rasa theory, the Bhagavata Purana’s account of 
Krsna’s lila is recast as an aesthetic-religious drama in which Krsna and his eternal 
associates in Vraja assume the roles of the central characters and the bhakta, the 
devotee of Krsna, assumes the role of the religious aesthete (sahrdaya) who relishes 
the divine play. This theory gives precedence to rati, love - and more specifically to 
Krsna-rati, love for Krsna - as the principal sthayi-bhava, which is savoured in the 
heart of the bhakta as the bhakti-rasa of preman, the pure transcendent enjoyment 
of supreme love. According to the theory of bhakti-rasa, the sthayi-bhava of Krsna- 
rati manifests in five distinct modes of devotional relationship (bhavas), which find 
fruition in five corresponding flavours of the bhakti-rasa of preman that are ranked 
hierarchically, from lowest to highest, according to increasing degrees of intimacy: 
(i) Santa, tranquil; (ii) dasya, serviceful affection; (iii) sakhya, friendship; (iv) 
vatsalya, parental love; and (v) madhurya, erotic love.** The theory of bhakti-rasa 
thus incorporates two of the nine rasas of classical Indian aesthetics: santa-rasa, the 
tranquil rasa, which is positioned at the bottom of the hierarchy, and srngara-rasa 
or madhurya-rasa, the erotic rasa, which is ranked at the top of the hierarchy.®° 

The Gaudiya theology of superordination domesticates and subordinates the 
yoga-marga by including Santa-rasa in its hierarchy of rasas, which it frames as a 
meditative form of bhakti based on Krsna-rati in which Krsna is experienced in the 
state of samadhi as Paramatman and appears in his four-armed aisvarya form as 
Visnu. In contrast to the practitioner of astanga-yoga, whose meditative practice 
leads to asamprajfiata samadhi or nirvikalpa samadhi, a distinctionless state of ab- 
sorption in the formless Self (purusa), the adherent of Sdnta-rasa is represented as 
attaining a higher state of samadhi that is characterised by a direct visionary 
experience (saksat-kara) of Krsna’s four-armed form as Vasudeva, or Visnu.°° 


That bliss (ananda) which, due to the complete destruction of all ignorance, 
manifested in the meditative state of nirvikalpa samadhi became concentrated 
and increased ten-millionfold when the Lord of the Yadavas [Vasudeva] ap- 
peared directly (saksat) to me.*” 


Although those yogins who take up this purely meditative form of bhakti may 
experience Paramatman, the intermediary aspect of the Godhead, and thereby 
attain a higher state of samadhi than the practitioners of astariga-yoga, the early 
Gaudiya authorities ultimately relegate Santa-rasa to the lowest rung of the hier- 
archy of rasas because it does not entail an intimate emotional relationship with 
Krsna in his fullness as svayam Bhagavan. Moreover, as we shall see, they claim 
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that the adherent of Santa-rasa does not attain the highest form of samadhi that 
involves a direct cognition of Krsna’s two-armed gopa form - which is the svayam- 
rupa, essential form, of his absolute body as Bhagavan - and of his aprakata Iila. 

The paradigmatic exemplars of the other four forms of rasa are the eternal 
associates of Krsna in Vraja, who are represented as the eternally perfect (nitya- 
siddha) vessels (aSrayas) of love for Gopala Krsna as purna Bhagavan. Ddsya-rasa, the 
rasa of serviceful affection, is exemplified by the various attendants of Krsna in 
Vraja, who are respectful, serviceful, and submissive in attending to his every 
need. Sakhya-rasa, the rasa of friendship, is exemplified by the gopas, the cowherd 
boys of Vraja, who romp and play with their companion Krsna with carefree 
affection, adoring him as the first among equals. Vatsalya-rasa, the rasa of parental 
love, is exemplified by Krsna’s elders and more specifically by his foster parents in 
Vraja, Nanda and Yasoda, who care for and cherish Krsna as an adorable, mis- 
chievous child. Madhurya-rasa, the rasa of erotic love, is exemplified by the gopis, 
the cowmaidens of Vraja, who are completely consumed by the intoxicating power 
of preman for their cowherd lover Krsna and are represented as the consummate 
embodiments of erotic-ecstatic bhakti. As the highest in the hierarchy of rasas, 
madhurya-rasa is celebrated as the most intimate, refined, and sublime expression 
of preman.** 


Sadhana-bhakti: re-figuring bodily identities 


In the final analysis bhakti-rasa functions in Gaudiya theology not simply as a theory 
of religious aesthetics but above all as a path to realisation. In contrast to the 
secular aesthete, the goal of the bhakta is not simply to attain a temporary state of 
pure aesthetic enjoyment through hearing recitations of lila narratives or witness- 
ing dramatic performances of lila episodes on the manifest plane of human exist- 
ence. Rather, the ultimate goal of the bhakta is to attain an eternal state of pure 
transcendent enjoyment through direct experiential realisation of Krsna’s lila on the 
unmanifest plane of the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka-Vrndavana. Having 
attained a direct cognition (saksat-kdra) of Krsna and his lila, the perfected bhakta 
(samprapta-siddha) reclaims his or her place in the transcendent Vraja as an eternal 
participant in the aprakata lila that goes on perpetually as self-referral play within 
the Godhead. 

The aesthetics of bhakti is a path of embodied aesthetics that engages both the 
external (arga) and internal (antar-anga) aspects of the psychophysiology.® This 
path, as delineated in the discourse of human embodiment developed by Rupa 
Gosvamin and Jiva Gosvamin and elaborated by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, involves fash- 
ioning a devotional body by means of sadhana-bhakti, an elaborate system of 
embodied practices that comprises two forms of devotional discipline: vaidhi- 
bhakti and raganuga-bhakti. In vaidhi-bhakti the practitioner, or sadhaka, performs 
external bodily practices with the sadhaka-ripa, the material psychophysical com- 
plex, and engages in a regimen guided by scriptural injunctions (vidhis) that is 
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designed to purify and transform the psychophysiology, reconstituting the kar- 
mically constructed body of bondage as a body of devotion. In raganuga-bhakti, an 
advanced form of sadhana-bhakti characterised by passionate love (raga), the bhakta 
engages in a regimen that combines internal meditative practices with external 
bodily practices in order to attain an embodied state of realisation in which he or 
she ceases to identify with the karmically constructed biological body and realises 
a siddha-ripa, a perfected devotional body that is eternal and nonmaterial.”° 

The early Gaudiya authorities, in reflecting on the mechanisms of refashioning 
bodily identities, emphasise the efficacy of the path of sadhana-bhakti in purifying 
the material psychophysical complex and attenuating the residual karmic impres- 
sions (samskaras) that are the root cause of bondage to the mayda-sakti and serve to 
perpetuate the cycle of rebirth. In vaidhi-bhakti, the initial phase of sadhana-bhakti, 
the bhakta engages in a regimen of external bodily practices with the sadhaka-rtipa 
in order to re-figure the karmically bound biological body as a body of devotion in 
which the mental faculties, sense organs, and organs of action are all oriented 
towards one-pointed worship of Krsna. The defective material body produced 
through biological reproduction and delimited by brahmanical markers of ascribed 
identity - sex, social class (varna), and caste (jati) - is born anew out of the ritual 
womb of vaidhi-bhakti and reconstituted as a ‘devotionally informed body’ that is 
inscribed with the socioreligious taxonomies of the bhakta-sangha, the Gaudiya 
community of bhaktas.’* 

Rupa, in his discussion of sadhana-bhakti in the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, repeatedly 
emphasises the embodied nature of devotional practices. He defines bhakti as 
‘service with the senses (hrsika) to the Lord of the senses (Hrsikega)’,’* and he 
characterises the sixty-four practices of vaidhi-bhakti as ‘forms of worship 
(updsanas) for the physical body (kaya), senses (hrsika), and mental faculties 
(antah-karana)’.’* Among the sixty-four practices of vaidhi-bhakti, five are singled 
out by the early Gaudiya authorities as most important for cultivating prema-rasa, 
the fully mature state of supreme love for Krsna: (i) hearing the Bhagavata Purana 
and savouring its meanings; (ii) singing the names (ndmans) of Krsna; (iii) residing 
in Mathura-mandala, the earthly region of Vraja; (iv) worship of ritual images 
(martis) of Krsna; and (v) association with holy persons (sadhus).’* Four of the five 
fundamental practices - as well as many of the other vaidhi-bhakti practices - thus 
involve engaging the four types of forms in which Krsna becomes embodied on the 
gross material plane: (i) Sdstra, Krsna’s avatdra in the form of a scriptural text, 
grantha-avatara, identified as the Bhagavata Purana; (ii) ndman, Krsna’s avataras in 
the form of names, nama-avataras, that are revered as identical with Krsna’s es- 
sential nature and absolute body; (iii) dhaman, Krsna’s embodiment in the form of a 
geographic place, the earthly Vraja-dhaman, that is extolled as the manifest coun- 
terpart of his transcendent Vraja-dhaman; and (iv) mirti, Krsna’s avataras in the 
form of ritual images, arca-avataras, that are worshiped as his localised instanti- 
ations in temples and shrines. I term these four types of forms ‘mesocosmic’ modes 
of divine embodiment because they mediate between the transcosmic absolute 
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body and the microcosmic human body by serving as concrete means through 
which human beings can access, engage, and experience the concentrated pres- 
ence of the deity in localised forms on the gross material plane.” Ripa ascribes 
‘inconceivable power’ (acintya Sakti) to these four mesocosmic forms as ‘trans- 
mundane (alaukika) forms’ that are in the final analysis nondifferent from Krsna 
and are therefore efficacious not only in arousing the sthayi-bhava of Krsna-rati in 
the hearts of bhaktas but also in manifesting the object of this love - Krsna himself 
- on the gross material plane.”° 

Each of these modes of divine embodiment is associated with a distinctive sen- 
sorium, or perceptual world, in which a particular ‘ratio of the senses’ dominates.”” 
In two of these mesocosmic forms Krsna is embodied in language - as Sdastra, the 
Bhagavata Purana; or as ndman, name - and therefore the principal modes of 
reception are Sravana, hearing, and kirtana, singing. In the other two mesocosmic 
forms Krsna is embodied in place in visible forms - as the sacred geography of 
Vraja-dhaman, or as the mirti enshrined in the temple - and in these cases the 
principal perceptual modalities are darsana, seeing, and sparsana, touching. The 
bhakta thus fashions a devotional body through invoking, hearing, seeing, touch- 
ing, and other modes of engaging the various mesocosmic forms of Krsna.” 
Through engaging and partaking of Krsna’s mesocosmic forms, the bhakta’s own 
psychophysiology is gradually suffused with the qualities and substance of Krsna’s 
absolute body (vigraha), which consists of sat-cit-ananda, being, consciousness, and 
bliss.”? 

In raganuga-bhakti the bhakta engages in an advanced regimen of practices in 
order to realise a siddha-riipa, a perfected devotional body that is nonmaterial 
(aprakrta), eternal (nitya), and made of cit and dnanda, consciousness and bliss. 
The practices of raganuga-bhakti are represented as the means to catalyse the 
bhakta’s shift from the inscribed identity of a devotionally informed material body 
to the re-membered identity of a perfected nonmaterial body that is like - but at the 
same time eternally distinct from - the absolute body of Krsna. 

In raganuga-bhakti the advanced sadhaka enters into an intimate relationship 
with Krsna characterised by passionate love (raga). This form of bhakti is 
achieved through emulating the parikaras, the eternally perfect associates who 
reside with Krsna in the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka-Vrndavana, and 
who are called ragatmika bhaktas because their very essence (@tman) is sponta- 
neously absorbed in passionate, all-consuming love (raga) for Krsna.*° According 
to Ruipa’s definition, ‘That [bhakti] is called raganuga which emulates the ragatmika- 
bhakti that shines forth clearly in those who reside in Vraja.”** The process of 
emulation involves cultivating one of the four principal rasas that are embodied 
by the paradigmatic ragatmika bhaktas of the transcendent Vraja: dasya-rasa, 
sakhya-rasa, vatsalya-rasa, or madhurya-rasa. The early Gaudiya authorities suggest 
that the raganuga sadhaka should seek to realise the rasa that accords with his or 
her unique inherent nature (svariipa) - whether that of servant, friend, elder, or 
lover - by becoming identified with the corresponding ragatmika bhakta on 
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two levels: first, by emulating the chosen ragatmika bhakta through perform- 
ing external bodily practices such as Sravana and kirtana with the sadhaka-riipa 
that engage Krsna and his lila; and, second, by cultivating a state of inner absorp- 
tion in the aprakata lila of the transcendent Vraja through internal meditative 
practices such as smarana and dhyana, which culminates in the realisation of a 
siddha-rapa.®* 


Re-visioning yoga as bhakti-yoga: meditation as a devotional practice 


The Gaudiya theology of superordination, as we have seen, domesticates and sub- 
ordinates the yoga-marga by positing a purely meditative form of bhakti, santa-rasa, 
that is more efficacious than the yogin’s practice of astanga-yoga but is at the same 
time deficient because it does not lead to the highest aspect of the Godhead in 
which Krsna is experienced as piirna Bhagavan. While santa-rasa is thus deemed to 
be inadequate and relegated to the bottom of the hierarchy of rasas, the early 
Gaudiya authorities do not thereby jettison meditation as an ineffectual form of 
practice that has no place in sddhana-bhakti. On the contrary, they develop their 
own unique repertoire of meditative practices in which they re-vision meditation 
as the central devotional method in the advanced regimen of raganuga-bhakti 
through which the bhakta realises his or her siddha-ripa and attains direct experi- 
ential realisation of Krsna’s vigraha, absolute body, and his aprakata lila, unmanifest 
lila, in the transcendent Vraja-dhaman. 

In his discussion of sédhana-bhakti in the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, Rupa Gosvamin 
ascribes central significance to dhyana, meditation; smrti, remembering; and 
smarana, contemplative recollection, although he does not elaborate on the dis- 
tinguishing features of these meditative practices. In the Krsna Sandarbha and 
Bhakti Sandarbha, Jiva Gosvamin expands on the framework provided by Rupa. 
Declaring that ‘one should engage in bhakti-yoga in the form of meditation 
(dhyana)’,** he maps out a range of meditative practices, which he variously 
terms dhyana, meditation; smarana, contemplative recollection; bhdvana or cin- 
tana, contemplation; and mantropasand, meditation by means of a mantra on a 
particular lila. Moreover, he deploys a number of discursive strategies to distin- 
guish the Gaudiya meditative practices that are integral to bhakti-yoga, the yoga 
of devotion, from the meditation techniques advocated by yogic traditions such 
as Patafijala Yoga and by tantric ritual traditions. It is not possible within the 
scope of the present essay to provide an analysis of the full range of Gaudiya 
meditative practices, and more specifically the relation of these practices to the 
tantric ritual regimen of Paficaratra, which I have discussed at length else- 
where.™ Rather, I will limit my analysis to a brief consideration of several ex- 
amples of meditative practices that are developed by Jiva and invested with 
distinctively Gaudiya valences in order to distinguish these practices from 
yogic forms of meditation. 
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Smarana 


In the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu Rupa includes dhyana, meditation on the Lord, and 
smrti, remembering the Lord, among the sixty-four practices of vaidhi-bhakti and 
also allots a significant role to smarana, contemplative recollection, in his discus- 
sion of the advanced practices of raganuga-bhakti.*° Ripa provides the basis for the 
meditative practice of smarana in the following statement: 


One should dwell (vasa) continually in Vraja, absorbed in various stories (kathd) 
about it, remembering (root smr) Krsna and his beloved associates whose de- 
votional mode accords with one’s own. One who wishes to realise a particular 
devotional mode (bhava) should perform devotional service (seva) emulating the 
residents of Vraja with both the sadhaka-riipa and the siddha-riipa.*° 


In his commentary Jiva maintains that these verses by Rupa encapsulate the 
central method of raganuga-bhakti and suggests that this method ideally involves 
dwelling in Vraja with both the physical body (Sarira) and the mind (manas). Even 
if the raganuga sadhaka is not able to live physically in the earthly Vraja, then he or 
she should dwell mentally in the transcendent Vraja through the regular practice 
of smarana, contemplative recollection. This practice involves emulating with both 
the sadhaka-ripa and the siddha-riipa an eternal associate of Vraja whose devotional 
mode accords with the sa@dhaka’s own inherent nature (svariipa). Jiva glosses 
sadhaka-ripa as the ‘body as it is’ (yathavastitha-deha) and siddha-riipa as an ‘internal 
meditative body (antaé-cintita-deha) that is suitable for one’s intended devotional 
service (seva) to Krsna’.®’ Jiva’s understanding of raganuga-bhakti centers on the 
meditative practice of smarana, which entails constructing a meditative body 
through which the sadhaka can dwell mentally in Vraja even when residing outside 
of the earthly dhaman. 

In the Bhakti Sandarbha Jiva provides an extended analysis of smarana, which he 
defines as contemplative recollection of the namans, names; riipas, forms; gunas, 
qualities; parikaras, eternal associates; seva, service; and lilds, playful activities, of 
Krsna.®** His analysis of smarana distinguishes five stages: (i) smarana, thinking 
about Krsna in any manner; (ii) dharand, withdrawal of the attention from external 
sense objects and focusing the mind on Krsna; (iii) dhyana, meditation on the forms 
(rapas) of Krsna and his other aspects; (iv) dhruvanusmrti, a more advanced stage of 
meditation in which consciousness flows towards Krsna in an unbroken stream; 
and (v) samadhi, the most advanced stage of meditation in which the sadhaka 
attains a state of complete absorption in which the object of meditation - 
Krsna, svayam Bhagavan - shines forth (root sphur). In his analysis of this five- 
stage meditative practice of smarana, Jiva deploys the principle of superordination 
by appropriating three terms that are central to the practice of yogic meditation in 
astanga-yoga - dharanda, dhyana, and samadhi - and embedding them in a devotional 
framework that reinscribes them as stages in the Gaudiya practice of meditation 
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on Krsna. Moreover, he explicitly distinguishes his understanding of the highest 
form of samadhi from the yogic ideal of asamprajriata samadhi: whereas the raganuga 
sddhaka attains a state of absorption in the highest aspect of the Godhead, 
Bhagavan, that involves a direct cognition of Krsna’s self-luminous absolute 
body, the yogin attains an objectless state of absorption in the lowest aspect of 
the Godhead, the impersonal, formless Brahman, which is simply the light that 
radiates from Krsna’s absolute body.*” 

In the case of those yogins who take up the path of bhakti as adherents of santa- 
rasa, who are focused on experiencing Krsna as an object of meditation but do not 
seek an intimate emotional relationship with him, Jiva maintains that they do not 
attain the highest form of samadhi but rather, as discussed earlier, they experience 
the intermediary aspect of the Godhead, Paramatman, in which Krsna appears in 
his four-armed aisvarya form as Visnu, who is the antar-yamin (inner controller) 
within the heart. The highest state of samadhi is attained only by advanced prac- 
titioners of raganuga-bhakti who seek to realise a passionate (raga) loving relation- 
ship with Gopala Krsna as purna Bhagavan - whether as a servant in ddsya-rasa, a 
friend in sakhya-rasa, an elder in vatsalya-rasa, or a lover in madhurya-rasa. Jiva’s 
comments on the role of meditation in ragdnuga-bhakti suggest that the raganuga 
sddhaka’s experience of samadhi surpasses that of the yogin who is an adherent of 
Santa-rasa in three ways. First, the form that manifests in the raganuga sadhaka’s 
experience of samadhi is not Krsna’s four-armed antar-yamin form as Paramatman 
but rather his two-armed gopa-miarti, cowherd form, that is the svayam-ripa of his 
absolute body (vigraha) as Bhagavan. Second, the raganuga sadhaka’s experience of 
samadhi differs from that of the adherent of santa-rasa not only in terms of the 
specific form of Krsna that manifests but also the locus of that form: the raganuga 
sddhaka penetrates beyond the experience of Krsna’s four-armed form as Visnu 
seated in the lotus of the heart and awakens to the luminous gopa-murti of 
Bhagavan’s absolute body in Goloka-Vrndavana, the transcendent Vraja-dhaman. 
Third, the manifestation of Krsna that unfolds in the samadhi of the raganuga 
sadhaka includes not only his vigraha, absolute body, and his dhaman, transcendent 
abode, but also his lila, divine play, and more specifically his aprakata lila, unmani- 
fest lila, in Goloka-Vrndavana.”° 

In his discussions of smarana and other meditation techniques, Jiva ultimately 
establishes a hierarchy of religious experience in which, among the various rupas, 
dhamans, lilas, and parikaras of Krsna that the raganuga sadhaka might seek to 
realise, he singles out a highly particularised experience of samadhi as the culmi- 
nation of meditative practice: the experience of the gopa-murti of Krsna’s vigraha in 
his supreme dhaman, Goloka-Vrndavana, engaged in the Goloka-lla that is char- 
acterised by madhurya, pure sweetness, with the gopas and gopis as his parikaras. 
Jiva asserts that pure raganuga-bhakti is found only in Goloka-Vrndavana and not in 
any other dhaman, and he celebrates the glories of meditation (dhyana) on Krsna, 
purna Bhagavan, as Vrajendranandana, the son of Nanda the lord of Vraja, in the 
Goloka-lila. Among the various playful activities in the Goloka-lila, he extols in 
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particular meditation on Krsna’s love-play with the gopis in the rasa-lila, circle 
dance, which is the rahasya-lila, the most recondite of lilas, and which is surpassed 
in greatness only by his love-play with Radha, the most beloved of the gopis.”* 

In his discussions of meditation in the Krsna Sandarbha and Bhakti Sandarbha, Jiva 
mentions a number of different techniques that are distinguished primarily by the 
specific type of meditation device that is used as a vehicle for transcending - 
whether Krsna’s namans, ripas, parikaras, or lilas. The namans that are used as 
vehicles in meditation are mantras that incorporate the name(s) of Krsna;”” the 
rupas include iconic forms such as Krsna’s gopa-murti as well as aniconic yantras 
that serve as meditation devices; the parikaras are the eternal associates of Vraja 
with whom sadhakas seek to identify in meditation; and the lilas are the particular 
playful activities that provide a focal point for different meditation sessions. The 
implication of Jiva’s analysis is that irrespective of which of these meditation 
devices is adopted as a vehicle for transcending, meditation on Krsna in his tran- 
scendent dhaman is the critical component that gives the raganuga sadhaka’s medi- 
tative practice a unique character that distinguishes it from other forms of 
meditation advocated by competing traditions. 

Jiva recommends mantra dhyana, meditation utilising mantras that are ascribed 
the status of sound-embodiments of Krsna, as one of the most efficacious means of 
realising the supreme Godhead in his transcendent dhaman. Mantra meditation, as 
represented by Jiva, is often accompanied by visualisation techniques and bodily 
practices through which the sadhaka engages with the mind, speech, senses, and 
other faculties various aspects of Krsna - his gopa-murti, aniconic yantra, dhaman, 
parikaras, and lilas - and thereby gradually transforms the sddhaka-ripa, material 
psychophysical complex, culminating in the realisation of a siddha-riipa, a per- 
fected nonmaterial devotional body that partakes of the qualities and substance 
of Krsna’s absolute body. 

In the course of elaborating on these various meditation techniques, Jiva refers 
to devices and practices that are often associated with yogic or tantric traditions - 
including mantras, mandalas, and yantras - but he seeks to invest these devices and 
practices with distinctively Gaudiya valences by reinscribing them as forms of 
sadhana-bhakti aimed at constituting a perfected devotional body - as distinct 
from yogic practices aimed at constructing a perfected yogic body or tantric prac- 
tices aimed at constructing a divinised tantric body. 


Mantropasana 


In order to illustrate the distinctively Gaudiya approach to meditation, I would like 
to consider briefly a specific form of meditation termed mantropdasana, which in- 
volves meditating on a particular lila in a particular place (sthana) in Vraja-dhaman 
by means of a mantra. Jiva introduces this meditation technique in the Krsna 
Sandarbha as part of his discussion of the two aspects of the aprakata lila: mantro- 
pasana-mayi lila, which is a specific lila that is mentally constructed by means of 
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meditation utilising mantras; and svarasiki lila, the continuous stream of lila that is 
spontaneously relished as the natural flow of rasa.”’ Jiva defines mantropasand-mayi 
lila more specifically as a particular lila that is constructed by meditation (dhyana) 
utilising a particular mantra and whose distinctive identity is delimited by the 
particular place (sthana) associated with that lila. He cites examples of mantras 
from a number of authoritative sastras that can be used in the practice of mantro- 
pdsand. Verses from the Gopalatapani Upanisad are considered particularly 
efficacious mantras because, as mentioned earlier, the Gaudiyas invest this post- 
Vedic Vaisnava Upanisad with the transcendent authority of sruti as the record 
of the ancient rsis’ direct cognitions of Gopala Krsna in his transcendent dhaman. 
Jiva cites the following passage from the Gopalatapani Upanisad in which Brahma 
the creator responds to a question by the primordial sages about the nature of 
Krsna’s form (riipa) and recommends meditation on a series of Slokas that describe 
the gopa form of Krsna engaged in a specific lila in which he rests with his gopa and 
gopi companions beneath a wish-fulfilling tree near the Yamuna river in Vraja- 
dhaman: 


The golden one [Brahma] said: [Krsna’s form] is in the garb of a cowherd (gopa- 
vesa), is the colour of a rain-cloud, is youthful, and is resting under a wish- 
fulfilling tree. Here are the Slokas [for meditation]: The Lord’s eyes are like 
lotuses, his colour is that of a rain-cloud, and his garments are dazzling like 
lightning. He has two arms (dvi-bhuja), his hands are positioned in the jfiana- 
mudra (knowledge gesture), and he wears a garland of forest flowers. He is 
surrounded by gopas, gopis, and cows, is adorned with divine ornaments, and 
rests beneath a wish-fulfilling tree in the center of a jeweled lotus. He is fanned 
by breezes that mingle with the waves of the Kalindi [Yamuna]. Anyone who 
contemplates (root cint) Krsna in his heart (cetas) in this way will be liberated 
(mukta) from the cycle of birth and death.” 


Although Jiva does not explicitly describe the specific method through which 
Slokas such as these are utilised as mantras in meditation, he does indicate that 
during the practice of mantropdsand the sadhaka engages the particular lila that is 
the focus of the meditation through ‘hearing’ (root sru), implying that the sadhaka 
mentally vocalises the mantra that describes the lila while visualising the discur- 
sive content of the mantra. Thus, for example, as the sadhaka mentally vocalises the 
Slokas from the Gopalatapani Upanisad quoted above, he or she visualises the 
particularities of Krsna’s gopa form engaging in this particular ‘resting’ (Sayana) 
lila with the gopas, gopis, and cows in a particular locale in Vraja-dhaman: under a 
wish-fulfilling tree on a jeweled lotus near the Yamuna river. 

Through regular practice of mantropdsana involving mental vocalisation of slokas 
and visualisation of the corresponding lila tableaux, the sadhaka penetrates more 
and more deeply into the unmanifest structures of the Ila in the transcendent 
dhaman and becomes increasingly immersed in the flow of rasa. In the advanced 
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phases of raganuga-bhakti, the sadhaka awakens to the constantly flowing dyna- 
mism of the svarasiki lila in which the constructed world of lila tableaux gives way 
to a spontaneous stream of rasa-filled lila. According to Jiva, the svarasiki aspect of 
the aprakata lila, in which the sadhaka relishes through direct experience a con- 
tinuous stream of Ila flowing with rasa, is like the Ganga river, whereas the 
mantropadsana-mayi aspect of the lila, in which the sddhaka mentally constructs 
one lila after another, is like a series of pools (hradas) arising from that river. 
Moreover, Jiva suggests that when the practice of mantropdasana finds fruition in 
the unbroken flow of the svarasiki lila, then the process of ‘hearing’ (root Sru) gives 
way to true ‘seeing’ (root drs) in which Krsna himself directly appears before the 
sddhaka in the depths of samadhi. 


‘O Lord, who are greatly praised, you become seated in the lotus of the heart 
absorbed in bhava-yoga. Your devotees’ path to you is by hearing and seeing. In 
whatever form they contemplate (caus. root bhi + vi) you in meditation (dhi), 
in that form (vapus) you manifest out of your graciousness.’ In accordance with 
this statement [from the Bhagavata Purana], when the mantropasana-mayitva 
finds fruition in svarasiki, then even today he [Krsna] at times manifests (root 
sphur) as if immediately in the hearts of sddhakas.”° 


Realising the siddha-ripa 


In the culminating stage of realisation in ragdnuga-bhakti, as represented by Jiva, 
the sadhaka goes beyond the role of a passive witness enjoying the continual play 
and display of Krsna’s aprakata lila and enters into the lila as an active participant 
and established resident of Vraja-dhaman. This final stage of realisation is accom- 
plished through the attainment of a siddha-riipa, a perfected devotional body. Jiva’s 
analysis suggests that just as the aprakata lila has two aspects - the discrete lila 
tableaux that are mentally constructed through mantropasand, and the continuous 
stream of svarasiki lila that is a spontaneous expression of Krsna’s blissful nature - 
the siddha-riipa also has two aspects: the meditative body that is mentally con- 
structed through meditation,”® and the eternal, nonmaterial body that is an amsa 
of the self-luminous effulgence (jyotir) of Krsna.’’ With respect to the first aspect, 
as mentioned earlier, the raganuga sadhaka constructs in meditation the siddha-riipa 
as an ‘internal meditative body (antas-cintita-deha) that is suitable for one’s in- 
tended devotional service (seva) to Krsna’.°* Under the guidance of the guru, the 
sddhaka visualises a meditative body that best expresses the rasa, or devotional 
mode, that accords with his or her unique essential nature, svariipa, and eternal 
body, siddha-ripa. The process of visualisation involves identifying with those 
parikaras, eternal associates of Krsna in the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, who 
embody this particular flavour of prema-rasa - whether the attendants of Krsna, 
who embody dasya-rasa; the gopas, who embody sakhya-rasa; Nanda and Yasoda, 
who embody vatsalya-rasa; or the gopis, who embody madhurya-rasa.”? The sadhaka 
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then visualises his or her meditative body in a series of lila tableaux and through 
the agency of this body envisions directly engaging with Krsna and his eternal 
associates in Vraja-dhdman: ‘I am personally (saksat) a particular resident of 
Vraja,...1 am personally (sdksat) attending Vrajendranandana, the son of Nanda 
the lord of Vraja.’’®° Jiva’s analysis suggests that regular practice of bhakti-yoga in 
the form of meditation involving visualisation of the mentally constructed siddha- 
riipa serves to catalyse an awakening in which the jiva remembers (smarana) its 
eternal siddha-ripa and reclaims its distinctive role as an eternal protagonist in 
Krsna’s aprakata lila in the transcendent Vraja-dhaman.*** 

In Gaudiya formulations of the embodied aesthetics of bhakti, the samprapta- 
siddha, perfected bhakta, is represented as enjoying an embodied state of realisa- 
tion in which he or she remains inwardly absorbed in the siddha-riipa, while 
outwardly the sadhaka-ripa manifests as a transformed material body that is 
marked with the physical signs of enraptured devotion. The internal ecstatic 
state saturates all the senses and the organs of action and erupts in spontaneous 
bodily manifestations such as perspiration, trembling, bristling of body hair, tears, 
faltering voice, and change of colour, which are termed sattvika-bhavas in the 
rhetoric of bhakti-rasa theory. 


It is the nature of prema to agitate the body and mind... .By the nature of prema 
the bhakta laughs, and cries, and sings and being mad he dances and runs here 
and there. Sweat, trembling, thrilling, tears, choking, pallor, madness, sadness, 
composure, pride, happiness, humility - in all these bhavas does prema cause the 
bhakta to dance; he floats in the sea of the nectar of dnanda of Krsna.’” 


The early Gaudiya authorities emphasise that while the realised bhakta’s con- 
sciousness, immersed in the ocean of Krsna’s dnanda, reverberates with the exhil- 
arating waves of the nectar of prema-rasa, the physical body also thrills with the 
‘divine madness’ (divyonmdda) of devotion. The transformed material body, infused 
with bliss, manifests an array of involuntary physical symptoms, sattvika-bhdavas, 
that are considered the externalised manifestations of the internal ecstatic 
state,*° 


Re-figuring models of embodiment and personhood 


In the Gaudiya Sampradaya the human body is thus a site of central significance 
that is ascribed a pivotal role on three levels: first, as the material psychophysical 
complex that is to be cultivated on the path to realisation; second, as the eternal, 
nonmaterial body that is to be attained in the highest state of realisation; and 
third, as the transformed material body that is the external counterpart of the 
eternal body of bliss. As we have seen, the Gaudiya discourse of divine embodiment 
challenges, both implicitly and explicitly, the ontologies, paths, and goals advo- 
cated by Advaita Vedanta and Patafijala Yoga. The Gaudiya discourse of human 
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embodiment poses additional challenges to the perspectives on embodiment and 
personhood promulgated by the exponents of these two philosophical schools by 
ascribing a critical role to the human body at every phase of the path and, more 
importantly, as part of the goal of realisation. 

In both Advaita Vedanta and Patafijala Yoga the human body is regarded as a 
fundamental problem intrinsic to the human condition because it is inextricably 
implicated in the bondage of the material realm. The root cause of bondage is not 
the human body in itself but rather ignorance (avidya), which causes the empirical 
self to assume a false sense of atomistic personal identity by mistakenly identifying 
with a particular material psychophysical organism. In both schools the goal of 
human existence is to attain a state of liberation in which the jiva, empirical self, 
casts off its false sense of personal identity and realises its true nature as the 
eternal Self - Atman-Brahman in Advaita Vedanta or purusa in Patafijala Yoga - 
that in its essential nature is beyond the material realm and the fetters of 
embodiment associated with samsara, the endless cycle of birth and death. The 
exponents of the Gaudiya Sampradaya, in contrast, ascribe central importance to 
both the body and the person in their constructions of the path as well as the goal 
of realisation. 

I would suggest in this context that the early Gaudiya authorities, in developing 
their discourse of embodiment, have deliberately chosen terminology to designate 
human bodies and persons that is intended to distinguish their formulations from 
those of Advaita Vedanta and Patafijala Yoga. More specifically, they have chosen to 
use the terms riipa and deha to designate the two principal categories of human 
bodies, with Rupa Gosvamin using the designations sadhaka-ripa and siddha-riipa 
and Jiva Gosvamin and Krsnadasa Kaviraja using sddhaka-deha and siddha-deha. | 
would argue that in both cases they have deliberately eschewed the term Sarira - 
which is the term that is generally used to designate the body in Patafijala Yoga and 
Advaita Vedanta - because of its association with material bodies, whether gross 
material bodies (sthtila-sariras) or subtle material bodies (stiksma-Sariras). They have 
chosen instead to use the terms rtipa and deha, which are not as burdened with the 
semantic baggage of materiality and thus can be used to designate not only ma- 
terial bodies, sadhaka-riipas or sadhaka-dehas, but also perfected nonmaterial bodies, 
siddha-ripas or siddha-dehas. Similarly, the early Gaudiya authorities have chosen to 
use the term jiva to designate both the empirical self in bondage and the realised 
self that has awakened to its true identity. In this case I believe that they have 
eschewed the terms that are employed by Advaita Vedanta and Patajijala Yoga to 
designate the eternal Self - whether Atman-Brahman or purusa - because these 
terms are implicated in the notions of absolute unity and absolute separation, 
respectively, that the Gaudiyas abhor. By using the term jiva to designate the 
realised self, they invest it with a distinct personhood in the form of a unique 
essential nature (svartipa) and a unique nonmaterial body (siddha-ripa) that distin- 
guish it from all other realised jivas while at the same time allowing for a personal 
relationship of union-in-difference with the supreme personal Godhead, Krsna. 
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In order to further elucidate the distinctive approaches of the three schools - 
Advaita Vedanta, Patafijala Yoga, and the Gaudiya Sampradaya - and the relative 
importance ascribed to the body and the person in their respective models of 
realisation, I will present each school’s model in terms of a comparative frame- 
work that distinguishes four phases in the progression from bondage to the state 
of liberation or realisation. 


Advaita Vedanta 


Bondage 


The jiva, empirical self, deluded by ignorance (avidya), becomes bound in samsara 
through its infatuated absorption in the illusory world of maya and its mistaken 
sense of personal identity based on attachment to the material psychophysical 
complex (Sarira). 


Path 


The aspirant embarks on the path to liberation, moksa or mukti, which, as laid out 
by Samkara, involves abandoning the accoutrements of worldly life - home, 
family, sexuality, food production, ritual practices, and social duties - and adopt- 
ing the lifestyle of a lifelong samnyasin whose sole focus is the attainment of jfiana, 
knowledge, and more specifically Brahma-vidyd, knowledge of Brahman. The re- 
nunciant adopts a regimen of practices that is designed to reconstitute the body of 
bondage as an ascetic body, including disciplines of celibacy aimed at restraining 
the sexual impulse; practices of begging and fasting aimed at minimising food 
production and consumption; and meditation techniques, breathing exercises, 
and physical austerities aimed at disciplining the mind, senses, and bodily appe- 
tites and uprooting attachment to the psychophysical complex. 


Embodied liberation 


The renunciant attains an embodied state of liberation, jivanmukti, which is rep- 
resented as a state of unity in which he or she awakens to the universal Self, 
Atman, that is identical with the undifferentiated unitary reality, Brahman. The 
liberated sage, established in the unitary vision of the all-pervasive Brahman, 
continues to maintain the material body and the associated vestiges of personal 
identity as lesavidya, the remnant of ignorance, until the time of death. 


Liberation beyond death 
At the time of death the liberated sage’s body and all other vestiges of personal 


identity cease and the impersonal, formless, distinctionless Brahman alone 
remains. '™ 
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Patafijala Yoga 
Bondage 


The jiva, empirical self, becomes ensnared in the web of afflictions, klesas, that 
perpetuate the bondage of samsdra - ignorance (avidya), egoism (asmita), attach- 
ment (raga), aversion (dvesa), and clinging to life (abhinivesa) - and mistakenly 
identifies with the ever-changing material realm of prakrti and the fluctuations 
of ordinary empirical awareness (citta-vrtti). 


Path 


The aspirant embarks on the path to liberation, kaivalya, which, as laid out in 
astanga-yoga, the eight-limbed Yoga of Patafijali, centers on the purification and 
transformation of the material psychophysical complex (Sarira) in order to attenu- 
ate the kleSas and the residual karmic impressions (samskdras) that are the root 
causes of bondage. The yogin engages in sustained practice of the eight-limbed 
program that is designed to reconstitute the body of bondage as a yogic body, a 
perfected material body (kdya-sampad) that manifests siddhis, psychophysical 
powers. The first four limbs involve external practices, including a series of 
vows of abstinence (yama), psychophysical disciplines (niyama), bodily postures 
(dsana), and breathing exercises (pranayama). The fifth limb involves withdrawal 
of the mind from external sense objects (pratyahara) in preparation for the internal 
practice of samyama, the threefold meditation technique that encompasses the 
final three limbs, comprising two phases of meditation (dharana and dhyana) and 
culminating in samadhi, experiential absorption in the Self, purusa, which is pure 
consciousness. 


Embodied liberation 


The yogin attains an embodied state of liberation, which is represented as a dual- 
istic state of isolation, kaivalya, in which he or she becomes permanently estab- 
lished in the Self, purusa, in eternal separation from prakrti and from other purusas. 
The liberated yogin, having become established in the nonchanging purusa, re- 
mains eternally nonattached as the uninvolved witness of the ever-changing trans- 
formations of prakrti while at the same time continuing to maintain a perfected 
material body until the time of death. 


Liberation beyond death 


At the time of death the perfected body ceases along with all remnants of atomistic 
personal identity, and in this bodiless state of liberation (videha-mukti) the purusa 
alone remains as pure luminous consciousness.'°” 
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Gaudiya Sampradaya 


Advaita Vedanta and Patafjala Yoga thus both ascribe negative valences to embodi- 
ment and personhood as inextricable components of the bondage of samsara. Although 
the human body is ascribed a provisional role as an instrument to be disciplined or 
transformed on the path to realisation, this instrument is dispensed with once the goal 
is reached. In Gaudiya constructions, in contrast, both the body and the person are 
ascribed critical roles not only on the path but also as part of the goal of realisation. 


Bondage 


The jiva forgets its true identity as an améa of Bhagavan and, turning away from 
Krsna, mistakenly identifies with the material psychophysical complex and be- 
comes enslaved by the binding influence of Krsna’s maya-sakti that governs the 
material realm of prakrti. 


Path 


The aspirant turns towards Krsna and embarks on the path to realisation, becom- 
ing a sadhaka who follows the twofold discipline of sadhana-bhakti. In vaidhi-bhakti 
the sadhaka engages in a regimen of external bodily practices with the sadhaka-riipa 
that is designed to reconstitute the body of bondage as a body of devotion, trans- 
forming all aspects of the material psychophysical complex - mental faculties, 
sense organs, and organs of action - into instruments of devotion to Bhagavan. 
In raganuga-bhakti the sadhaka engages in an advanced regimen of internal medi- 
tative practices that is designed to catalyse the realisation of a siddha-ripa, a 
perfected devotional body that is an eternal, nonmaterial body of bliss. 


Embodied realisation 


The sadhaka becomes a samprapta-siddha, perfected bhakta, who has attained an embod- 
ied state of realisation in which the jiva awakens to its svartipa, unique essential nature, 
and siddha-riipa, the unique form of its nonmaterial body, and reclaims its role as a 
participant in the unmanifest [tla in the transcendent Vraja-dhaman, Goloka- 
Vrndavana, in eternal relationship with Bhagavan. While inwardly the realised 
bhakta remains absorbed in savouring the exhilarating nectar of prema-rasa with the 
siddha-riipa, outwardly he or she continues to perform external bodily practices with 
the sadhaka-ripa, the transformed material body, which thrills with the bliss of 
devotion. 


Realisation beyond death 


At the time of death the sadhaka-riipa ceases, but the realised jiva maintains its 
nonmaterial personal and bodily identity in the form of its unique svariipa and 
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siddha-ripa in the transcendent Vraja-dhaman and relishes the intoxicating streams 
of prema-rasa for all eternity in a relationship of inconceivable difference-in-non- 
difference, acintya-bhedabheda, with the supreme personal Godhead, Krsna, purna 
Bhagavan. 


The exponents of the Gaudiya Sampradaya, in grappling with the contending 
teachings of Advaita Vedanta and Patarijala Yoga, thus engage in a theology of 
superordination through which they hierarchise and subordinate the competition. 
They begin with a threefold ranking of models of realisation, from lowest to 
highest: (i) absolute unity without distinction (Advaita Vedanta); (ii) absolute sep- 
aration in eternal distinction (Patafijala Yoga); and (iii) inconceivable difference- 
in-nondifference (Gaudiya Sampradaya). Then within the latter category they fur- 
ther distinguish four different flavours of the bhakti-rasa of preman through which 
the bhakta can savour union-in-difference with the deity. This theology of super- 
ordination serves as a means through which the Gaudiyas accommodate, domes- 
ticate, and subordinate the models of realisation propounded by the exponents of 
Advaita Vedanta and Patafijala Yoga and position their own ideal of acintya-bheda- 
bheda, inconceivable difference-in-nondifference, as the pinnacle of realisation. 
They thereby radically re-figure prevailing notions of embodiment, personhood, 
and materiality on both the divine and human planes, culminating in a vision of 
the highest state of realisation as an eternal relationship between two persons - the 
supreme personal Godhead, Krsna, and the individual jiva with its unique svartipa - 
each of whom possesses an eternal, nonmaterial body. 
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Notes 


1 The Bhagavata Purana is generally held to have originated between the ninth and 
tenth centuries CE in South India. For a brief discussion of the scholarly debates 
about the date and provenance of the Bhagavata Purana, see Holdrege (2013, 
Introduction, nn. 80-81). 

2 Bhagavata Purana 1.4.16-18; 1.5.13; 1.5.21. 

3 Bhagavata Purana 1.4.14-1.6.37. 
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Bhagavata Purana 1.5.13; 1.7.3-4. All translations of Sanskrit texts are my own. 
Bhagavata Purana 1.7.3-8. 

This definition of canonical categories derives from Smith (1989, pp.202, 216-18). 
For an overview of the history and works of the six Gosvamins - Sanatana 
Gosvamin, Ripa Gosvamin, Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin, Raghunathadasa Gosvamin, 
Raghunatha Bhatta Gosvamin, and Jiva Gosvamin - see De (1961, pp.111-65). 
According to Haberman (2003, p.xxxiii), the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu was completed 
in 1541 CE. The Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, ‘The Ocean of the Nectar of Bhakti-Rasa’, 
is divided into four quarters (vibhdgas) - Eastern, Southern, Western, and 
Northern - each of which is subdivided into chapters called ‘waves’ (laharis). 
References in the Notes to the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu indicate quarter (vibhaga), chap- 
ter (Iahari), and verse(s). Among recent studies of Ripa Gosvamin’s works, see 
Haberman (1988, 2003) and Delmonico (1990, 1998). 

References in the Notes to the Laghubhagavatamrta indicate section (khanda), chap- 
ter (pariccheda), and verse(s). 

According to Brzezinski (1992, p.20), the Bhdagavata Sandarbha was composed between 
1555 and 1561 CE. The Bhagavata Sandarbha is also called Sat Sandarbha, since it com- 
prises six Sandarbhas: Tattva Sandarbha, Bhagavat Sandarbha, Paramatma Sandarbha, 
Krsna Sandarbha, Bhakti Sandarbha, and Priti Sandarbha. For brief overviews of the 
contents of the six Sandarbhas, see Gupta (2007, pp.201-7); Dasa (2007, pp.373-87). 
References in the Notes to the Sandarbhas indicate section (anuccheda). Among recent 
studies of Jiva Gosvamin’s works, see Brzezinski (1992, 2007) and Gupta (2007). 
According to Dimock (1999, pp.31-32), the Caitanya Caritamrta was most likely com- 
pleted around 1615 and Krsnadasa Kaviraja died between 1615 and 1620 CE. 
References in the Notes to the Caitanya Caritamrta indicate section (lila), chapter 
(pariccheda), and verse(s) and follow the numbering convention adopted in Dimock’s 
(1999) translation, Caitanya Caritamrta of Krsnaddsa Kaviraja, which is based on the 
Bengali edition of the Caitanya Caritamrta edited by Radhagovinda Natha (3rd ed., 
1948-52). All translations of the Caitanya Caritamrta are from Dimock (1999). Among 
recent studies of Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya Caritamrta, see Dimock (1999) and 
Stewart (2010). 

Gupta (2007, p.5). 

See Holdrege (2013). 

The early Gaudiya authorities are concerned in particular to establish a distinctive 
tradition-identity for the Gaudiya bhakta-sarigha in relation to the Srivaisnava 
Sampradaya founded by Ram&nuja (1017-1137 CE), the Brahma Sampradaya estab- 
lished by Madhva (1238-1317 CE), and the Vallabha Sampradaya, or Pusti Marga, 
founded by Vallabha (1479-1531 CE). 

See Bhagavat Sandarbha 7. Krsnadasa Kaviraja provides an overview of the three 
aspects of the Godhead - Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavan - in Caitanya 
Caritamrta 1.2.2-18; 2.20.134-137; 2.24.57-60. 

For an analysis of the arguments that Jiva Gosvamin uses in the Tattva Sandarbha to 
establish the canonical authority of the Bhagavata Purana as the ‘sovereign of all 
Sastras’, see Holdrege (2013, chapter 3). 

For an analysis of the arguments used by Jiva Gosvamin in the Krsna Sandarbha to 
establish the indisputable authority of Bhagavata Purana 1.3.28 as the maha-vakya of 
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all the Sastras, see De (1961, pp.316-25). Bhagavata Purana 1.3.28 appears at the end 
of the Bhagavata’s account of twenty-two avataras and is invoked not only by Jiva 
but also by Rupa Gosvamin and Krsnadasa Kaviraja to establish that Krsna, as 
svayam Bhagavan, is not himself an avatara but is rather the avatarin who is the 
source and container of all avataras. 

De (1961, p.282). For an analysis of the nature, scope, and significance of acintyatva, 
inconceivability, in Gaudiya ontology, see Gupta (2007, pp.45-55). 

The two outer dhamans of Krsnaloka are called Mathura and Dvaraka and are the 
transcosmic prototypes of the earthly cities of Mathura and Dvaraka. 

The Bhagavata Purana’s depiction of the time of Krsna’s descent to earth 
reflects Puranic cosmogonic conceptions in which creation occurs in endlessly re- 
peating cycles that are composed of four basic units of time: yugas (ages), mahda- 
yugas (cycles of four ages), manvantaras (intervals of Manu), and kalpas (days of 
Brahma). 

For an extended analysis of the category of lila in the Gaudiya tradition, see 
Haberman (1988), Holdrege (2013). 

For a recent translation and study of the rdasa-paficadhyayi, see Schweig (2005). 
Schweig’s illuminating study draws on the works of Ripa Gosvamin, Jiva 
Gosvamin, and Krsnadasa Kaviraja, as well as later Gaudiya commentators such as 
Visvanatha Cakravartin (seventeenth to eighteenth century CE). 

See, for example, Laghubhagavatamrta 1.1.12-13; 1.5.341-342; 1.5.400; 1.5.402; 1.5.423; 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 2.1.38; 2.1.187; Krsna Sandarbha 93, 99, 104, 106, 150, 153; 
Caitanya Caritamyta 2.17.127-128; 2.6.150; 3.5.117-118, with Sloka 5. Jiva Gosvamin’s 
characterisation of the vigraha as consisting of sat-cit-dnanda will be discussed 
subsequently. 

Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 2.1.22-23. In this passage Ripa Gosvamin uses the term svariipa 
rather than svayam-riipa to refer to Krsna’s essential form. 

Laghubhagavatamrta 1.1.12-13; 1.5.332-343; 1.5.392-426; 1.5.447-448; 1.5.520-525; 
1.5.538-540. 

See Bhagavat Sandarbha 26-59. 

For Jiva Gosvamin’s arguments regarding the essential form, svayam-ripa or svartipa, 
of Krsna’s absolute body, see Krsna Sandarbha 82, 93-106. 

Krsna Sandarbha 105, citing Bhagavata Purana 10.14.1. In Krsna Sandarbha 102 Jiva 
Gosvamin also invokes Brahma’s description of Krsna’s narakara form in Bhagavata 
Purana 10.14.1. 

See especially Krsna Sandarbha 98, 102, 106, 150. 

For references regarding the eternality of Krsna’s narakara, see n. 31. For references 
regarding the nonmaterial nature of Krsna’s body, see n. 29. Jiva Gosvamin invokes 
the image of the vigraha consisting of sat-cit-ananda in Krsna Sandarbha 93, 99, 104, 
106, 150, 153. As will be discussed subsequently, the principal scriptural prooftext 
that Jiva cites in support of this description of the vigraha is Gopalatapani Upanisad 
1.34, 

See especially Krsna Sandarbha 82, 93, 98, 104, 106. 

Krsna Sandarbha 98, 106. 

Krsna Sandarbha 150, citing Bhagavata Purana 10.2.18. 

Krsna Sandarbha 98, 106, 93. 
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Krsna Sandarbha 82, 93, 98. Regarding the role of meditation (dhyana) in cognising 
the essential form of Krsna, see Krsna Sandarbha 93, 98, 106, 153. I will discuss the 
role of meditation in cognising Krsna in his transcendent dhdman, Goloka- 
Vrndavana, in a later section of this essay. 


36 Jiva Gosvamin cites this verse, Gopalatapani Upanisad 1.34, five times in Krsna 
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Sandarbha 93, 99, 106, 153. 

For an analysis of Jiva Gosvamin’s perspectives on Vy4sa’s role in cognising the 
Bhagavata Purana, see Holdrege (2013, chapter 3). 

Krsna Sandarbha 104, citing a passage that Jiva Gosvamin identifies as coming from 
the Nirmana Khanda of the Padma Purana. In the printed Venkatesvara Press 
(Venk) edition (1927; reprint 1984-1985) of the Southern recension of the Padma 
Purana, a variant of this passage is found in Patala Khanda 73.22-25, which forms 
part of the Vrndavana Mahatmya (VM). In Krsna Sandarbha 93 and 106 Jiva cites 
other verses regarding Vy4sa’s cognition of Krsna’s essential form that he also 
attributes to the Nirmana Khanda of the Padma Purana, and in both cases the 
verses are variants of verses found in the Vrndavana Mahatmya: VM Padma 
Purana (Venk) Patala 73.18-20 (Krsna Sandarbha 93) and VM Padma Purana (Venk) 
Patala 73.18-19 (Krsna Sandarbha 106). Ripa Gosvamin also cites variants of these 
and other verses found in the Vrndavana Mahatmya’s account of Vydsa’s cognition: 
he cites variants of VM Padma Purana (Venk) Patala 73.18-19 in Laghubhagavatamrta 
1.5.399, VM Padma Purana (Venk) Patala 73.23-26 in Laghubhagavatamrta 1.5.400- 
401, and VM Padma Purana (Venk) Patala 73.26-27 in Laghubhagavatamrta 1.5.507, 
and in each case he attributes the verses to the Padma Purana but does not specify 
the Khanda. 

Caitanya Caritamrta 2.20,131-132. 

See Tattva Sandarbha 9. The first four Sandarbhas - Tattva Sandarbha, Bhagavat 
Sandarbha, Paramatma Sandarbha, and Krsna Sandarbha - are concerned with the 
sambandha; the fifth Sandarbha, the Bhakti Sandarbha, is concerned with the abhideya; 
and the final Sandarbha, the Priti Sandarbha, is concerned with the prayojana. 
Caitanya Caritamrta 2.9.36-39; cf. 2.25.42-48. 

Sheridan (1994, p.49). In his analysis of Sridhara’s commentary, Sheridan (1994, 
pp.58, 57, 54-55) emphasises that while Sridhara utilises ‘the hermeneutical and 
conceptual tools of Classical Advaita’ to interpret the Bhagavata Purana, at the same 
time he departs from Samkara’s radical nondualism and theory of maya and prom- 
ulgates instead a ‘theistic non-dualism of sorts’ that is strongly influenced by the 
bhedabheda theology of the Bhagavata itself. 

Hardy (1974, pp.32-34); cf. Elkman (1986, pp.16-17). Regarding the dates of 
Madhavendra Puri, see Hardy (1974, p.31). 

See in particular Caitanya Caritamrta 1.9.8-13, which includes both Iévara Puri and 
Kesava Bharati among the disciples of Madhavendra Puri. 

Caitanya Caritamrta 1.9.8-10. 

See, for example, Caitanya Caritamrta 3.8.17-26. 

Hardy (1974, p.41). See also Hardy (1974, pp.31-41), in which he argues ‘on formal- 
poetic and historical grounds’ that the ecstatic form of bhakti expressed by 
Madhavendra Puri may have been directly influenced by ‘a particular South 
Indian bhakti milieu’ that ultimately stems from the Tamil Vaisnava poet-saints 
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known as the Alvars, who flourished in the Tamil-speaking areas of South India 
between the sixth and ninth centuries CE. 

Caitanya Caritamrta 3.7.116-120. 

Caitanya Caritamrta 1.7.101-106. Caitanya’s debate with the Advaitin samnydsins in 
Varanasi is recounted in Caitanya Caritamrta 1.7.38-145. For an analysis of the cri- 
tiques of Samkara’s teachings in this passage, see Chilcott (2006, pp.75-79). 

Gupta (2007, pp.63, 64). 

Tattva Sandarbha 27. For an analysis of Jiva Gosvamin’s indebtedness to Sridhara 
Svamin’s interpretations of the Bhagavata Purana, see Gupta (2007, pp.65-84). 

See Gupta (2007, pp.3-4, 63-64, 87-91) and Holdrege (2013, chapter 3). 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.1.39, citing Haribhaktisudhodaya 14.36; Caitanya Caritamrta 
2.24.29, with Sloka 9; 3.3.184, with Sloka 13. 

Jiva Gosvamin develops a number of arguments in refutation of Advaitin doctrines 
in Tattva Sandarbha 32-45 and then elaborates on these arguments in the Paramatma 
Sandarbha. See also Caitanya Caritamrta 1.7.104-133, in which Caitanya refutes spe- 
cific Advaitin teachings in the context of his debate with the Advaitin samnyasins in 
Varanasi. 

See, for example, Caitanya Caritamrta 2.20.134-137; 2.24.57-60; 1.2.2-18. In the Bhakti 
Sandarbha Jiva Gosvamin discusses at length the defining characteristics and prac- 
tices of bhakti and its relationship to other paths such as the jfidna-marga and the 
yoga-marga. See, for example, Bhakti Sandarbha 326-328. 

Caitanya Caritamrta 2.20.121, with sloka 13, which cites Bhagavata Purana 11.14.20. 
See also Caitanya Caritamrta 1.17.71, with Sloka 5; 2.22.14-16. Jiva Gosvamin 
invokes Bhagavata Purana 11.14.20 in Bhakti Sandarbha 327 in support of his argu- 
ments regarding the supremacy of the path of bhakti over the paths of jfiana and 
yoga. 

Bhagavata Purana 3.29.12-14; cf. 9.4.67. These verses are invoked by Rtipa Gosvamin 
as part of his extended discussion of the glories of bhakti over the quest for mukti in 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.1.13-17; 1.2.22-57. Regarding the five types of mukti, see 
Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu 1.1.13-15; 1.2.28; 1.2.38; 1.2.55-57; Bhakti Sandarbha 234; Priti 
Sandarbha 10; Caitanya Caritamrta 2.6.236-242, with Sloka 23; 2.9.243, with slokas 24- 
26; 1.4.172, with Slokas 34-37; 2.19.149-150, with Slokas 22-25; 2.24.119, with Sloka 66; 
3.3.177, with Sloka 12; 1.3.15-16. In the opening sections of the Priti Sandarbha, Jiva 
Gosvamin provides a critical assessment of the various types of mukti in relation to 
the ultimate goal (prayojana) of human existence: priti, or preman, supreme love for 
Krsna. 

See, for example, Caitanya Caritamrta 2.6.236-242; 1.3.15-16; 1.5.27. 

Caitanya Caritamrta 2.8.203. 

See n. 14. 

Rupa Gosvamin’s theory of bhakti-rasa is elaborated by Jiva Gosvamin in his com- 
mentaries on Ripa’s works and in his Bhakti Sandarbha and Priti Sandarbha. 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja provides an encapsulation of the key elements of the theory 
in his Caitanya Caritamrta. 

Among studies of the various traditions of reflection on rasa in classical Indian 
aesthetics, see De (1960); Gerow (1977); Masson and Patwardhan (1970); Ingalls 
et al. (1990). For analyses of Riipa Gosvamin’s theory of bhakti-rasa and its 
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relationship to the theories of rasa propounded by the dominant schools of Indian 
aesthetics, see Delmonico (1990, 1998); Haberman (2003, pp.xxxvi-Ixvii). 

For an analysis of Ripa Gosvamin’s reformulation of the components of Indian 
aesthetics as components of Krsna’s lila, see Holdrege (2013, chapter 2). 

Ripa Gosvamin discusses the five forms of primary Krsna-rati in 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 2.5.6-38. He enumerates the five primary rasas in 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 2.5.115. He then devotes the five chapters of the Western 
Quarter of the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu (3.1-3.5) to a discussion of each of these five 
rasas. Riipa’s Ujjvalanilamani is devoted entirely to madhurya-rasa, which he ranks as 
the highest in the hierarchy of primary rasas. Jiva Gosvamin, elaborating on Riipa’s 
aesthetics of devotion, provides an extended exposition of the five primary rasas in 
the Priti Sandarbha. 

The other seven rasas of Indian aesthetics are relegated to the status of secondary 
rasas, for they are based on seven corresponding emotions (bhavas) that are nour- 
ished by a contracted form of Krsna-rati. Ripa Gosvamin discusses the seven forms 
of secondary Krsna-rati on which the seven secondary rasas are based in 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 2.5.39-72. He enumerates the seven secondary rasas in 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 2.5.116 and then devotes the first seven chapters of the 
Northern Quarter of the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu (4.1-4.7) to a discussion of each of 
these seven rasas. An analysis of the seven secondary rasas is also included in Jiva 
Gosvamin’s Priti Sandarbha. 

Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu 3.1.4-10; 3.1.36-42. 

Bhaktirasadmrtasindhu 3.1.37. 

For references regarding the five primary rasas, see n. 64. For a brief discussion by 
Ripa Gosvamin of the unrivaled status of the gopis as the highest in the hierarchy 
of bhaktas, see Laghubhagavatamrta 2.1.29-46. 

Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.4.4-5. 

The two forms of sadhana-bhakti, vaidhi-bhakti and raganuga-bhakti, are discussed in 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2-1.4; Bhakti Sandarbha 235-340; Caitanya Caritamrta 2.22.55- 
96. 

My notion of a ‘devotionally informed body’ draws on Bourdieu’s (1977, 1990) 
notion of a ‘socially informed body’ in which the sociocultural taxonomies of a 
community are inscribed in the bodies of its constituent members through practice. 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.1.12. 

Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.94. In Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.72, before enumerating the 
sixty-four practices of vaidhi-bhakti, Ripa Gosvamin acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the Haribhaktivilasa, the Gaudiya ritual compendium that is ascribed to Gopala 
Bhatta Gosvamin. 

For Rupa Gosvamin’s enumeration of the five practices, see Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 
1.2.90-93, which in turn provides the basis for Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s enumeration in 
Caitanya Caritamrta 2.22.74-75. See also the discussion of the five practices in 
Bhaktirasadmrtasindhu 1.2.225-244. 

For an extended analysis of the role of these mesocosmic forms of Krsna in the 
Gaudiya discourse of embodiment, see Holdrege (2013). 

Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.244. The transmundane realities to which Ripa Gosvamin 
refers in this verse are the Bhagavata Purana, naman, Vraja-dhaman, and mirti, 
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along with Krsna’s bhaktas, which he described in the five preceding verses, 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.239-243, as the focal points for the five most important 
practices of vaidhi-bhakti. 

This expression derives from Ong (1981, 1982). 

For an analysis of the specific methods of engaging these four mesocosmic forms of 
Krsna, see Holdrege (2013, chapter 2). 

See, for example, Caitanya Caritamrta 2.22.43; 3.4.183-185. 

Ripa Gosvamin provides an overview of the progression from raganuga-bhakti to 
prema-bhakti in Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.270-1.4.21. See also Jiva Gosvamin’s discus- 
sion of raganuga-bhakti in Bhakti Sandarbha 310-340 and of prema-bhakti, or priti, in 
the Priti Sandarbha. For an extended analysis of raganuga-bhakti, see Haberman 
(1988). 

Bhaktirasadmrtasindhu 1.2.270. 

See Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.294-295, with Jiva Gosvamin’s commentary, which I 
will discuss in the following section. See also Caitanya Caritamrta 2.22.89-91, in 
which Krsnadasa Kaviraja invokes Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.294 and 1.2.295 as illus- 
trative Slokas (Slokas 70 and 69, respectively). 

Bhakti Sandarbha 317. 

For an extended analysis of Gaudiya meditative practices, see Holdrege (2013, chap- 
ter 6). 

Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.87; 1.2.178-182; 1.2.175-177. Regarding the practice of 
smarana, see 1.2.294-295, quoted subsequently. 

Bhaktirasadmrtasindhu 1.2.294-295, 

Jiva Gosvamin’s commentary on Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.294-295. 

Bhakti Sandarbha 275-279. 

Bhakti Sandarbha 278-279. 

Bhakti Sandarbha 279, 286, 330-332. 

Bhakti Sandarbha 325, 338. 

For a discussion of the relationship between naman and mantra, see Bhakti Sandarbha 
284, 

Krsna Sandarbha 153. 

Krsna Sandarbha 153, citing Gopalatapani Upanisad 1.8-11. 

Krsna Sandarbha 153, which includes a citation from Bhagavata Purana 3.9.11. 

See, for example, Jiva Gosvamin’s commentary on Bhaktirasémrtasindhu 1.2.295; 
Bhakti Sandarbha 312, 286. 

See, for example, Priti Sandarbha 10. 

Jiva Gosvamin’s commentary on Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.295. 

Bhakti Sandarbha 312, 286. 

Bhakti Sandarbha 312. 

The meditative practices of smarana and dhydna delineated by Jiva Gosvamin pro- 
vided the basis for the complex techniques of lila-smarana visualisation that were 
developed by Krsnadasa Kaviraja and later Gaudiya authorities as part of their 
elaboration of bhakti-yoga, the yoga of devotion. For an analysis of the role of 
these lila-smarana techniques in Krsnadasa’s Govindalilamrta and other Gaudiya 
works, see Haberman (1988, pp.123-33). 

Caitanya Caritamrta 1.7.84-87; cf. Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 1.2.241. 
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For a study of the role of divyonmdda, the divine madness of bhakti, in the Gaudiya 
tradition, see McDaniel (1989, pp.29-85). 

For analyses of Samkara’s perspectives on liberation and renunciation, see Fort 
(1998, pp.31-46); Nelson (1996); Sawai (1986). Among studies of Samkara and clas- 
sical Advaita Vedanta, see Potter (1981); Halbfass (1995); Timalsina (2009). 
Whereas earlier scholarship on the Yoga-Stitras of Patafijali tended to interpret 
kaivalya as a bodiless state of liberation that implies death of the physical body, 
more recent scholars such as Chapple (1996) and Whicher (1998, 2003) have argued 
that the Yoga-Stitras support the notion of liberation while living as an embodied 
being. Among Rukmani’s many contributions to the study of Patafijala Yoga, see 
Rukmani (1981-89, 2001). Among recent extended studies of Patafjala Yoga, see 
Whicher (1998); Larson and Bhattacharya (2008); Bryant (2009). 
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